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CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS AND 
* RAPID TRANSIT. 

At a total cost of $11,750,000 HARVARD Sa., 
CAMBRIDGE, is now connected with the junc- 
tion of TREMONT and Park STREETS, Boston, 
by a subway from HArvarp So. to the CAm- 
BRIDGE BRIDGE, and a tunnel through Beacon 
Hit. 

The total length of this rapid transit line 
is 3.7 miles. 

Running time on the surface is 25 min- 
utes,—underground 8 minutes. 

For each minute saved $688,000 was ex- 
pended. 

$4,000,000 more are being expended on 
the East CAMBRIDGE EXTENSION over the 
CHARLES River Dam. 

This will make $19,750,000 the total in- 
vestment for transportation to Cambridge. . 

The entire taxable value of all the prop- 
erty in Cambridge is $112,000,000. UPHOLSTERY 

This is only 5 1-2 times greater than the MENT 
street railway investment. DEP. AR Ti 

There are 14,150 dwelling houses in Cam- 
bridge. ne 


The street railway investment amounts to WHITNEY’S 


$1,400 for each and every such house. 
No community in the world has an equal ead 

investment per inhabitant or an equal in- Temple Place Weat Stree: 

vestment per dollar of wealth. BOSTON a 
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A PRAYER FOR TO-DAY. 
(The World is too Much with U3.) 
Lord, to Thy glory, Thou didst make 
my soul 
To be Thy temple, whence should 
ever rise, 
Sure as Thy punctual tide’s predes- 
tined roll, 
Prayer and altar-smoke, 
Sweet song of singing-folk, 
And solemn musicking of shawms 
and psalteries. 


Four-square Thou buildedest it; and 
there was flaw 
Nowhere, for Thy hand held the 
plummet-line; 
And high o’er ali, the Shadow of Thy 
Awe 
Thou madest brood, to be 
Remembrancer to me 
That I was servant there—and what 
e a charge was mine. 


Thy courts I have not garnisht, nor 
swept clean; 
Upon Thy altar smokes strange sac- 
rifice: 
I have let in the world, the vile, the 
mean— 
Here money-changers sit, 
There scoffers sneer and spit, 
Here Pride-of-Life and Doubt, 
rading, elbow Vice. 


pa- 


I have let in the world, and am tco 
frail 
To thrust the 
my aid!); 
I have let in the world to mock and rail 
The singers singing not, 
The gold bells ringing not, 
And me, unfaithful priest, at last 
awake—afraid., 


rabble forth (Be Thou 


Come, Thou, again, in wrath and maj- 
esty 
(As when in fulgurant anger Thou 
didst purge 
Thy temple of stone), and drive out ut- 
terly 
The foul material horde 
Defiles Thy shrine, O Lord, 
And let Thy love ofime be in Thy 
hand for scourge. 


A’ Prayer for To-day, Etc. a 


Stay not Thy arm, O Lord, but lash 
and smite; “ 
Let the thong fall and,-where it falls, 
destroy; 
That. these pow. chaffering courts be 
clean and white, 
And all .the hidden place , 
Be gladdened with Thy grace 
To Thy eternal glory, my eternal 
joy. ’ 


W.'A. MacKenzie. 
a) 


The Spectator. 
Vv 


SLEEP, 


Sleep has come to longing eyes, 
Welcome Sleep. 
Creeping, as the long night dies, 
Like a shadow, when the skiés 
Flush, and Dawn begins to rise 
From the deep. 


Now, as though a glad surprise 
Held her breath, 
Smiling, solemn, still, she lies. 

No more sobbing, no more sighs. 
Sleep has closed her weary eyes. 
Sleep and Death. 

Riccardo Stephens. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


CHILDREN’S FAITH. 


treat teachers had we in our youth, 
Great lessons learned we unaware. 

Faith, sure enough to laugh at Truth, 
If Truth had not been also fair, 

Was ours: we clasped the very hand 
That shaped the worlds, and read 

complete 

The secret of the Love that planned, 

In flowers that grew about our feet. 


Our instincts made immortal claims; 
Our spirits touched the infinite; 
We breathed the breath of spacious 
aims, 
But lowly things were our delight. 
No load had seemed too great to bear 
But in our kinship with’ the sod, 
Our weakness gave us hearts to share 
The vast humanity of God. 
Sidney Royse Lysaght. 
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ANGLO-AMERICAN ARBITRATION. 


Once more the United States Senate 
has vindicated its traditional reputation 
as “the graveyard of treaties.” On 
Thursday, March 7, by a yote of forty- 
two to forty, that body so amended. the 
proposed arbitration treaties with Eng- 
land and France as to make their rati- 
fication worthless. 

On the face of it, it is a strange anom- 
aly that the power of dealing such a 
blow should be in the hands, not of the 
national Legislature as a whole, but of 
a single branch of it, and that the 
branch that is least in touch with na- 
tional feeling: It is possible to argue 
that the making of treaties with for- 
eign Powers, in view of the delicacy of 
the process, should be left entirely in 
the hands of the Executive, and should 
not be exposed to the chances of de- 
bate in the Legislature. It is also pos- 
sible to argue that, in view of their far- 
reaching effects on the national wel- 
fare, these instruments should not be- 
come valid until they have been en- 
dorsed by the vote of a popular repre- 
sentative assembly. There is little to 
be said for a system which destroys the 
Executive's freedom of action without 
affording an adequate means for the in- 
fluence of public opinion to make itself 
felt. Yet it is just such a system, 
hampering efficiency of administra- 
tion without giving any compensat- 
ing advantage of popular control, 
that has prevented the American 
Government from setting its seal to 
treaties of arbitration that are desired 
by both President and people. 

If the citizens of the United States 
were now drawing up a Constitution 
for the first time, no responsible poli- 
tician would propose any such clause as 
that which confers on the President the 
power to make treaties “by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
provided two-thirds of the Senators 


present concur.” Either full authority 
would be placed in the hands of the 
President, or Congress as a whole 
would be admitted to collaboration. 
When the American Republic came into 
existence conditions were very differ- 
ent, and this peculiarity of the Consti- 
tution was perfectly justifiable. Orig- 
inally, the various States that combined 
to form the Union possessed, severally, 
the right to enter into treaties with for- 
eign Governments. . By the Articles of 
Confederation, finally adopted in 1781, 
these States agreed that their exercise 
of this right should be limited by the 
veto of the Federal Legislature. By 
the Constitution of 1787 they surren- 
dered it altogether to the central au- 
thority, and consented to be bound by 
the treaties into which this authority 
should enter. It was only a fair com- 
promise that, in return for this substan- 
tial sacrifice of power, the representa- 
tives of the States in the Senate— 
whose functions at first were largely 
those of ambassadors from the State 
Governments to the Federal Govern- 
ment—should be granted an important 
share in the treaty-making power. In- 
deed, the debate in the Convention that 
framed the Constitution: was not 
whether the Senate should be added to 
the President to constitute the treaty- 
making power, but whether the Presi- 
dent should be added to the Senate for 
that purpose. At that time, too, the 
Senate was a small bedy of twenty-six 
members—not' much larger than the 
present British Cabinet—which might 
not inappropriately serve as a kind of 
President's council. It is reasonable 
to suppose that the framers of the Con- 
stitution would have devised some very 
different system if they could have fore- 
seen the great increase in the size of 
the Senate, the growing intricacy of 
the foreign relationships of the Repub- 
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lic and the development of those re- 
lationships in such a way as to make 
considerations of national policy para- 
mount over the interests of individual 
States. But to-day this provision of 
the 1787 Constitution is hopelessly 
archaic. The mortmain of this clause 
hag been the only obstacle to the con- 
clusion of a compact that would have 
done much to lessen the risk of war be- 
tween the two great English-speaking 
nations. 

A complete history of the movement 
for Anglo-American arbitration would 
include a record of several favorable 
resolutions passed by both the English 
and the American Legislatures, as well 
as of the actual settlement of specific 
causes of dispute, notably in the in- 
stances of the Alabama controversy and 
the difficulty over the Venezuela bound- 
ary. The first definite proposals for 
general arbitration were those embod- 
ied in the Olney-Pauncefote treaty of 
1897, which failed by three votes to se- 
cure the necessary two-thirds majority 
in the Senate. That treaty would have 
set up a system of international com- 
missions, with mediation by a third 
Power in the event of their failure. 
The next attempt was made in 1905, 
when President Roosevelt submitted 
to the Senate general arbitration treat- 
ies that he had negotiated with Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, Norway and Sweden. As in 
1897, the point of difficulty was the 
Senate’s fear lest its own prerogative 
should be curtailed. According to 
these treaties, each question sent for 
arbitration would have to be exactly 
defined in a special “agreement.” Now 
there is nothing in the Constitution to 
prevent a President from concluding 
“agreements” without outside assist- 
ance. The Senate, therefore, demanded 
the substitution of “treaty” for “agree- 
ment,” in order that each such arrange- 
ment might come under its own pur- 
view. The vote was taken on the 
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French treaty, which was’ thus 
amended by fifty “Yeas” to nine 
“Nays.” In face of this rebuff, the 


‘President withdrew all the treaties, 


protesting that in the amended form 
they would represent not a step for- 
ward, but a step backward. 

On second thoughts, President Roose- 
velt decided that what the Senate of- 
fered him would be better than nothing 
at all. In 1908 he submitted another 
series of treaties, practically identical 
with those of 1905, except that the 
“special agreement” defining the ques- 
tion in dispute and the powers of the 
arbitrators was to be made “by and 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate.” The Senate, being thus con- 
firmed in its claim to have a share in 
the regulation of each specific case of 
arbitration, made no objection, and 
treaties on these lines were ratified not 
only with Great Britain, but with 
France, Switzerland, Greece, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, Denmark, and Japan. 

It is by the 1908 treaty, valid for a 
period of five years, that the settle- 
ment of controversies between Eng- 
land and America is at present deter- 
mined. Its scope is set forth in the 
first article: 

Differences which may arise of a le- 
gal nature relating to the interpretation 
of treaties existing between the two 
contracting parties, and which it may 
not have been possible to settle by di- 
plomacy, shall be referred to the per- 
manent Court of Arbitration, estab- 
lished at the Hague by the Convention 
of the 29th of July, 1899, provided, nev- 
ertheless, that they do not affect the 
vital interests, the independence, or 
the honor of the two contracting States, 
and do not concern the interests of 
third parties. 

The second article prescribes that in 
each individual case the high contract- 
ing parties, before appealing to the 
Hague Court, shall conclude a special 
agreement defining clearly the matter 
in dispute, the scope of the powers of 
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the arbitrators, and the periods to be 
fixed for the formation of the arbitral 
tribunal and the several stages of the 
procedure. It is in this second article 
that is to be found the clause giving the 
Senate a share with the President in 
the construction of the special agree- 
ment. There is, further, an important 
provision on the British side, in the 
words “His Majesty’s Government re- 
, serving the right before concluding a 
special agreement in any matter affect- 
ing the interests of a self-governing do- 
minion of the British Empire to obtain 
the concurrence therein of the govern- 
ment of that dominion.” 

The history of the recent negotiations 
is stil! fresh in the public memory, and 
needs no exposition in detail. It be- 
gins with a speech of President Taft’s 
on March 22nd, 1910, when he declared 
that he could see no moral reason “why 
matters of national honor should not be 
referred to a court of arbitration any 
more than matters of property or mat- 
ters of individual proprietorship.” He 
supplemented this speech by another in 
the following December, definitely sug- 
gesting that “a positive agreement” 
should be negotiated on these broader 
lines “with some great nation.” Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech in the House of 
Commons on March 13tk, 1911, was 
England’s response to this suggestion. 
It led to the drafting of the treaty 
which was signed at Washington by 
Mr. Bryce and Mr. Knox on August 
' 8rd. The same day M. Jusserand and 
Mr. Knox signed a similar Franco- 
American treaty. 

The nature of the 1911 treaty in its 
original form will be most easily under- 
stood by tracing the history of a hy- 
pothetical case under its provisions. It 
divides all controversial questions into 
three classes. 

(1) First, let us take the case of dif- 
ferences which, in the opinion of both 
the parties, relate to “international 
matters in which the contracting par- 
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ties are concerned in virtue of a claim 
of right made by one against the other, 
under treaty or otherwise,” and are 
“justiciable in their nature by reason 
of their being susceptible to decision by 
the application of principles of law and 
equity.” The first step is the consti- 
tution of a joint High Commission of 
Inquiry for the “impartial and con- 
scientious investigation” of the contro- 
versy. Each nation is to designate 
three of its nationals to act on this 
Commission, or the Commission may be 
otherwise constituted in any particular 
case as mutually determined by an ex- 
change of Notes. On the request of 
either party, the actual meeting of the 
Commission may be postponed for one 
year to afford an opportunity for fur- 
ther diplomatic discussion. The hear- 
ing before the Commission constitutes 
the second stage in the process. After 
elucidating the facts by receiving evi- 
dence on both sides, this body is to is- 
sue a report containing “such recom- 
mendations and conclusions as are “ap- 
propriate,” but this report is not to be 
regarded as a decision either on law or 
on facts, and will in no way have the 
character of an arbitral award. 

The joint High Commission of Inquiry 
having sat and reported, the way is 
now clear for the third stage—the au- 
thorization of an arbitral tribunal. 
The treaty contemplates that, nor- 
mally, recourse will be had to the per- 
manent Hague Court, but allows the 
substitution of “some other arbitral tri- 
bunal,” the matter to be decided in each 
case by “special agreement.” This 
special agreement will “provide for the 
organization of such tribunal if neces- 
sary, define the scope of the powers of 
the arbitrators, the question or ques- 
tions at issue, and settle the terms of 
reference and the procedure thereun- 
der.” This “special agreement” is to 
be made on precisely the same lines as 
in the treaty of 1908, the American 
President acting in conjunction with 
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the Senate, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment consulting the government of any 
dominion that may be affected. The 
fourth and final stage is the arbitra- 
tion proper. 

(2) So much for the first of the three 
classes of controversial questions. 
But what happens when one of the par- 
ties holds that the question at issue is 
“justiciable,” and the other maintains 
that it is not? At the request of the 
former, the first step, the constitution 
of a joint High Commission of Inquiry, 
is taken as before. The second stage, 
of investigation by this Commission, 
similarly follows. Then comes an im- 
portant point. If all, or all but one of 
the members of the Commission agree 
to report that the question is “interna- 
tional” and “justiciable,” the case 
passes on for arbitration, after the pre- 
liminary of a “special agreement,” as in 
the previous instance. 

(3) The third category is that of dis- 
putes which neither party admits to be 
“international” and “justiciable.” = To 
the settlement of such disputes the ar- 
bitration proposals contribute nothing. 

We are now in a position to see how 
far this scheme marks an advance upon 
the existing treaty of 1908. There is 
a popular impression in this country 
that it would have insured the arbitra- 
tion of all questions that could not be 
settled by diplomacy. This belief is 
based upon the fact that under its 
terms questions affecting the “vital in- 
terests, independence, or honor’ of the 
eontracting parties are no longer ex- 
cluded. But, in this respect, what the 
treaty gives with one hand it virtually 
takes away with the other. The ex- 
clusion of disputes that are not “inter- 
national” and “justiciable’ amounts 
to practically the same thing as the ex- 
clusions under the 1908 treaty. AS 
has just been stated, the treaty leaves 
entirely outside its scope cases where 
both parties are so strongly disinclined 
to arbitration that they think it expe- 
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dient to protest that the dispute is 
either not “international” or not “‘justi- 
ciable.” The provisions respecting the 
joint High Commission of Inquiry 
seem to brighten the outlook when this 
obstructive position is taken by only 
one of the parties. But this prospect 
is, after ali, illusory, for the objecting 
party would be certain to insist in 
such cases on the plan of composing the 
Commission by the appointment of 
three nationals from either side. Its 
own three representatives, it is equally 
certain, would not be selected from any 
“Little Englander” or “Little Ameri- 
can” section of the community, and it 
would only be necessary for two of 
them to stand firm in order to ensure 
that the investigation should lead to 
nothing. 

What this reservation would mean in 
practice may easily be illustrated. 
For example, all Americans are agreed 
that the Monroe Doctrine is not an “‘in- 
ternational” question, and that its ap- 
plication is therefore outside the scope 
of any arbitral tribunal. This is the 
view of President Taft himself, and of 
such ardent peace advocates as Sena- 
tor Burton, the president of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. And the Monroe 
Doctrine, in its modern extensions, may 
be interpre ~~ to cover almost any dis- 
agreement that might possibly arise re- 
specting the attitude of foreign Pow- 
ers to the West Indies, the Central and 
South American Republics, and even 
the Panama Canal. It is, indeed, diffi- 
eult to say what topics might not be 
excluded in view of the elasticity 
claimed for this Doctrine I have 
chosen my illustration from the Ameri- 
can side because it is the most obvious, 
but, presumably, the other parties to 
the projected series of treaties would 
be equally ready to maintain their own 
interpretation of what is included 

1**We have net allowed it to become fossil- 
ized, but have Sseptes our construction of it 
to meet the gro . changing needs of this 


+o Mephere” 0 tae dent Roosevelt, at Chau- 
tauqua, August 1!th, 1905.) 
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within “international” and “justiciable” 
questions. 

What, then, would have been the ad- 
vantage: of the new scheme? Mainly 
twofold. . In the first place, there is the 
substantial gain that this plan gives 
time for the violence of national feel- 
ing to subside. . Whenever one of the 
two parties desires arbitration, the 
other is bound to submit the case to the 
investigation of a High Commission of 
Inquiry, whose proceedings must neces- 
sarily occupy a considerable period. 
There may also be a preliminary delay 
of twelve months, ‘This, at any rate, 
minimizes the risk of war through sud- 
den explosions, of popular passion. 
There would have been no war between 
America and Spain in 1898 if the rela- 
tions between those two countries had 
been regulated by a similar instrument, 
Further, although the report of. the 
Commission of Inquiry would be purely 
in the nature of a recommendation, and 
would “in no way have the character 
of an arbitral award” it would set the 
claims of the contending parties before 
the world as clearly and fully as in the 
decision of an arbitral tribunal. In 
these days the most independent nation 
cannot be indifferent to the opinion of 
its neighbors, and a country otherwise 
eager to take up the sword is likely to 
be sobered by remembering that, even 
if it declared war, the final course of 
events might be gravely influenced by 
the judgment of the civilized world as 
to the rights and wrongs of the quar- 
rel. It is thus a conspicuous merit of 
this new type of treaty.that it provides 
automatically for a means of forming a 
reasened judgment on the controversy 
whenever one of the disputants is will- 
ing to accept arbitration. It is be- 
cause of these two features, rather than 
because of any ostensible enlargement 
of the scope of the proposed arbitration, 
that the ratification of the new. treaties 
would have deserved to be hailed-as a 
contribution to international peace. 


fg 


» When the new treaty was signed. by 
Mr, Bryce and Mr. Knox the Senate 
was still in session, and the matter was 
at once referred to its Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Before the adjourn. 
ment that Committee presented an un- 
favorable report, signed by eleven of 
its fourteen members. Two minority 
reports were also presented. A de- 
bate ensued, but was adjourned until 
the following session, which began on 
December 4th. The principal objec- 
tions raised in the majority report and 
during the Senate debate may be sum- 
marized as follows, together with the 
answers to them: 

(1) The treaty was alleged to be un- 
constitutional. It would delegate to an 
outside commission, over whose compo- 
sition the Senate had no control, a part 
of the treaty-making power which, ac- 
cording to the Constitution, devolved 
upon the Senate itself. “To take away 
from the Senate,” says the majority re- 
port, “the determination of the most 
important question in a proposed treaty 
of arbitration is necessarily in. violation 
of the treaty provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. The most vital question in every 
proposed arbitration is whether the dif- 
ference is arbitrable.” 

It was argued in reply that the treaty 
involved no such delegation of . the 
treaty-making power as was appre- 
hended. It would not delegate to the 
Commission power to say what should 
be arbitrated; it would merely em- 
power the Commission to decide on the 
question of fact whether the particular 
case was one of a class that the Pres- 
ident and Senate had decided should be 
subject to arbitration.” Precedents 
were quoted in; which the Senate had 
allowed similar. decisions on points of 
fact to lie in other hands than its 
own. 

For example, the President had been 
given power to decide whether the leg- 
islation of a foreign country was such 
as to bring it within the scope of a 
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treaty of reciprocity. Indeed, the 
Senate, by its acceptance of the arbi- 
tration treaties of 1908, had already 
given away its claim to decide whether 
a particular question was arbitrable. 
Those treaties declared, as the 1911 
proposals did, that certain classes of 
questions were to be excepted, but they 
did not reserve to the Senate the power 
to determine whether any particular 
question fell within those categories. 
Further, the Senate’s rights were fully 
recognized by the fact that, should the 
Commission have pronounced a dis- 
puted question to be arbitrable, the 
Senate would still have power to re- 
make by amendment the terms of the 
special agreement, and to make its ap- 
proval and consent conditional upon 
the acceptance of such terms. As to 
the objection that the Senate would 
have nothing to do with the constitu- 
tion of the Commission, President Taft 
offered to accept an amendmert that 
would allow the Senate to share with 
the President the appointment of its 
American members. 

(2) The majority report further ob- 
jected—and herein it was supported 
during the debate by the high authority 
of Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts— 
that the treaty would permit the arbi- 
tration of questions involving the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, or affecting the right to 
determine who should come into the 
country and under what conditions. 
In fact, by accepting the treaty in its 
original form, the United States would 
actually “invite other nations to raise 
these very questions, and to endeavor 
to force them before an arbitral tri- 
bunal,” and would thus “rouse 4 se- 
ries of disputes, now happily and en- 
tirely at rest, into malign and danger- 
ous activity.” 

The obvious answer is, as already 
shown, that any such danger would be 
amply provided against by the fact that 
no such question could be pronounced 
arbitrable unless two of the three 
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American members of the Commission 
declared it to be so. 

(3) Senator Hitchcock, of Nebraska, 
opposed the Anglo-American treaty as 
intended to lead to an alliance with 
Great Britain against Germany. He 
supported this interpretation of its pur- 
pose by quoting the words used by Sir 
Edward Grey in the House uf Com- 
mons, especially his suggestion that 
the contracting of such a treaty be- 
tween two Powers “would probably 
lead to their following it up by an agree- 
ment that they would join with each 
other in any case in which one only 
had a quarrel with a third party by 
which arbitration was refused.” That, 
argued Senator Hitchcock, was “very 
significant language” coming at a time 
when the relations between Great Brit- 
ain and Germany were so strained. 
“When Sir Edward Grey referred to 
the possibility of a quarrel with a 
third Power which refused arbitration, 
it is hard to escape the conclusion that 
he referred to Germany, and it is easy 
to see why under such a condition he 
would desire to follow up the pending 
treaty by an agreement with the United 
States to join Great Britain in her quar- 
rel if Germany refused arbitration.” 

It would probably be useless to at- 
tempt to explain away the suspicions 
Sir Edward Grey unwittingly aroused 
as to England’s intentions. But a suf- 
ficient answer might surely be found in 
the reminder that it takes two to make 
an__ alliance. Whatever England 
might hope to get out of the treaty, 
America would still retain the power of 
refusing to allow that instrument to 
be developed into a closer connection. 
Further, the fear that the Anglo-Amer- 
ican treaty would prove to be anti-Ger- 
man should have been dispelled by the 
fact that Mr. Taft’s administration has 
actually been engaged in negotiations 
with Germany in the hope of securing 
a treaty with that country on similar 
lines. 
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In weighing the objections formally 
offered by the Senate against the pro- 
pesed treaties with England and France 
it is important to take count of a more 
formidable reason that lies behind. 
The Senate always shows itself keenly 
jealous of any threatened or suspected 
infringement of its share in the control 
of foreign affairs. In this reluctance 
to surrender the least part of its pre- 
rogative there is more than meets the 
eye. The Senate knows well enough 
that any curtailment of its opportuni- 
ties of exercising its treaty-making 
power would weaken its influence in 
home politics also. The relations be- 
tween the President and the Senate are 
often strained, even when both are of 
the same party. The one may desire 
legislation of which the other disap- 
proves. More important still, perhaps, 
the Senate shares with the President 
the valuable power of patronage, with 
the result of innumerable possibilities 
of friction. Now, as long as the Sen- 
ate retains the power of veto over the 
President’s treaty negotiations, it pos- 
sesses a useful means of getting its own 
way on questions in which it has a 
much closer interest. Its share in 
treaty-making is, in short, one of its 
most valuable assets in concluding bar- 
gains with the Executive. Hence its 
refusal to ratify the general arbitration 
treaties of 1905, which, by removing en- 
tirely from its purview the specific 
cases that might henceforth arise, 
would have robbed it of an unpredict- 
able number of chances of getting the 
better of President Roosevelt and his 
successors in matters that had not the 
slightest connection with foreign pol- 
icy. Hence, too, its extreme reluc- 
tance, in the present case, to consent to 
any proposal that was open to the least 
suspicion of minimizing its own au- 
thority. 

But how, we may now ask, have the 
proposed treaties been received by 
American public opinion outside the 
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Senate? Two specific sections of the 
American population have been gener- 
ally represented as hostile—the Irish- 
Americans and the German-Americans. 
Color has been given to this belief by 
an incident of last December, when a 
pro-arbitration meeting in the Carnegie 
Hall, New York, was broken up by 
an organized Irish-American and Ger- 
man-American opposition. The inter- 
rupters, however, though noisy, were 
few in number, and their action was 
promptly disavowed by leading repre- 
sentatives of these sections. Mr. J. D. 
Crimmins, for instance, attributed the 
demonstration to the Clan-na-Gael, as 
was indicated by the fact that the dis- 
turbers hooted the name of Mr. Red- 
mond and the mention of Home Rule. 
Mr. Hermann Ridder, the editor of the 
Staats-Zeitung, was quick to declare 
that the opposition did not express the 
sentiment of the Germans in New York. 
The traditional anti-English feeling of 
Irish immigrants and their children has 
undoubtedly affected American policy 
in the past, but it was not strong 
enough to prevent the treaty of 1908, 
and there is reason to believe that its 
influence in the present case has been 
generally exaggerated. The most emi- 
nent living Irish-American, Cardinal 
Gibbons, warmly supported these pro- 
posals from the first. It is difficult to 
estimate how far German-American 
opinion has told against them. Ac- 
cording to an article by Mr. F. Cunliffe. 
Owen in the March Metropolitan Mag- 
azine, the German-American National 
Bund, which has nearly four million 
members, has worked to defeat the An- 
glo-American treaty. Opposition that 
springs from the persistence in a new 
country of the quarrels of the Old 
World is hard to reason with, but the 
intention of the Washington Adminis- 
tration to make the Anglo-American 
treaty the first of a series might have 
been expected to overcome the reluc- 
tance of those imperfectly assimilated 
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citizens -who—except at election time 
—go commonly by the name of “hy- 
phenated Americans.” 

With some other classes, on the con- 
trary, that very intention has made 
against the favorable reception of this 
treaty. A mass meeting that was to 
have been held in the Cooper Union— 
the chief popular assembly hall in New 
York—had to be abandoned because of 
the opposition of organized labor. La- 
bor was afraid that, by means of arbi- 
tration treaties with China and Japan, 
the way would be made easier for the 
importation of Asiatic immigrants. 

In addition to these sources of hostil- 
ity, there exists, of course, in the 
United States, as in every other coun- 
try, a militarist section to which any 
suggestion of arbitration is offensive. 
This preference for war is sometimes 
curiously allied with a sense of con- 
scious rectitude. During the 1905 dis- 
cussions the late Senator Morgan, of 
Alabama, said he did not believe in ar- 
bitration with England and France, for 
“if we have disputes with them we are 
so sure to be right that 1 would rather 
fight than arbitrate.” In the recent 
agitation this section found a leader, 
strangely enough, in ex-President 
Roosevelt, the Nobel Peace Prizeman 
of 1906 and a joint author of the ar- 
bitration treaties. of 1908. He re- 
marked of the High Commission 
elause in particular that “merely to 
speak of it ag silly comes far ‘short of 
saying what should be said,” and he 
denounced the treaties, as a whole, be- 
cause they would “put the American 
people in an attitude of peculiarly con- 
temptible hypocrisy and would rightly 
expose us to the derision of all thinking 
mankind.” An examination of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s arguments shows that they 
were really prepared for a very differ- 
ent situation. They would have been 
pertinent if directed’ against a treaty 
which compeiled the United States to 
submit every controverted question to 
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arbitration, and which at the same time 
required the Washington: Government 
to disband its army andr navy. 

With these exceptions; “American 
opinion, on the whole, ‘has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of the ratification 
of the treaties. Seldom has there been 
shown such unanimity of sentiment on 
any public’ question. The churches, 
the colleges°and universities, the vari- 
ous associations of business men—it is 
reported that as early as last autumn 
two hundred chambers of commerce 
had pronounced in favor of the treaties 
—have come out strongly in support of 
Mr. Taft. Indeed, the verdict of the 
American people was so unmistakable 
that up to the very’eve. of the vote it 
was believed that the Senate would not 
venture to persist in its hostile attitude. 
As recently as March 2nd the New 
York Evening Post, in a leading article, 
spoke of “the ratification of the treaties 
in a form acceptable to Mr. Taft and 
his advisers” as “now certain.” But 
on March 7th the Senate made an end 
of these confident hopes. It. ratified 
the treaties, it is true, but after such 
mutilation as to destroy their value. 
One of its amendments specifically ex- 
empted from arbitration “any question 
affecting (1) the admission of aliens to 
the United States; (2) the territorial in- 
tegrity of any State or of the United 
States as a whole; (8) the alleged in- 
debtedness of any State; (4) ‘the Monroe 
Doctrine or any issue involving the tra- 
ditional attitude of the United States 
towards American questions; and (5) 
any other purely Governmental policy.” 
This is a formidable-looking catalogue 
of exceptions, but it would not, by it- 
self, have been actually fatal to the 
treaties, as these exemptions ‘ would 
have been equally secured in practice 
by the fact that the scheme itself en- 
abled any question to be withdrawn 
from arbitration by the opposition of 
two of the three American members of 
the High Commission. The real coup 
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de grace was given to the treaties when, 
by a vote of 42 to 40,’ the Senate elim- 
inated the clause which submits to the 
Joint High Commission the considera- 
tion of cases in- which the parties dis- 
agree as to whether or not a difference 
is subject to arbitration. It has al- 
ready’ been shown that, if this provision 
ig cut out, no real advance is made 
upon the treaties now in force. 

This could scarcely have happened if 
it had been possible to bring the pres- 
sure of public opinion to bear upon the 
Senate as easily as upon our House of 
Commons or upon the American House 
of Representatives. Ifa vote had been 
taken in the latter House, every Repre- 
sentative would have remembered that 
his constituents will be requiring an ac- 
count of his stewardship in November 
next. Senators, on the other hand, are 
not only elected indirectly, being the 
choice of the State Legislatures, but 
they hold their seats for so long a term 
that they can afford to treat lightly any 
agitation that is not likely to be pro- 
longed. One-third of the members of 
the present Senate ‘will retire in March, 
1913, another third in March, 1915, and 
the remaining third in March, 1917. 
Opponents of the treaties had little rea- 
son to fear that their chance of re-elec- 
tion in 1915 or 1917 would be affected 


2Ithas commonly been stated, in English 
comments on the result that the treaties 
have been defeated by two votes only. But 
it must be remémbered that the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the Senators present is 
necessary to ratification. Assuming, as we 
have reason todo, that those who voted for 
this amendment would have rejected the 
treaties in their original form, wé have a 
vote of forty-two for the treaties and forty 
against them, whereas a minimum of fifty- 
five votes in favor would have been necessary 
to ratification. I 
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in any degree by their attitude to arbi- 
tration during the present session. 
The questions then at issue will be con- 
cerned much more intimately with the 
domestic problems of the Republic and 
of the States they represent. 

Their own seats being thus secure, 
they were at liberty to give free play to 
their instinctive attitude of resistance 
to anything that seemed to threaten the 
prestige of the Senate, and also to ex- 
ploit to the full the opportunity of util- 
izing the occasion in the interests of 
party. In 1888 the Bayard-Chamber- 
lain treaty was defeated by purely 
party considerations; because, namely, 
the Republicans could not allow the 
Democratic Administration to get the 
credit of a great stroke of statesman- 
ship on the eve of a Presidential elec- 
tion. This, too, is a “Presidential 
year,” and party tactics are once more 
the paramount consideration. At the 
present time the efforts of the Dem- 
ocrats to discredit the admitistration of 
a Republican President are being sec- 
onded by the split in the Republican 
party itself; « The Insurgent Republi- 
cans are as anxious as the Democrats 
to make it appear that President Taft 
has failed in everything ‘he: has at- 
tempted. As the majority vote was 
composed of 36 Democrats and 6 Re- 
publicans, the co-operation of these un- 
usual allies appears in this instance to 
have been successful, and it will doubt- 
less greatly encourage Mr. Roosevelt in 
the fight he is now making for the hu- 
miliation and overthrow of his friend 
and successor. 


Herbert W. Horwill. 
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THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUN’. 


5280 Letters, 872 Sketches, 199 Col- 
lections, all in parcels neatly tied up, 
the name, age, and sex of the writer, 
artist, or collector clearly written on 
the first page of the covering paper. 
There they lie, all around me, stack 
upon stack. The sketches are crude 
but extraordinarily vivid and unaf- 
fected; the collections are very scrappy 
but show affectionate care; the letters 
are written in childish unformed char- 
acters, and are of varying lengths from 
a sheet of notepaper to ten pages of 
foolscap, but one and all deal with the 
same subject. What that subject is 
shall be told by a maiden of nine years 
old: 

On one Thursday morning my Mother 
woke me and said, “To-day is Country 
Holiday Fun,” so I got up and put my 
cloes on. 

On that Thursday morning, July 27, 
22,624 happy children left London and 
its drab monotonous streets, and went 
for a fortnight’s visit into the country, 
or by the sea. Oh! the joy, the prep- 
aration, the excitement, the hopes, the 
fears, the anxieties lest anything should 
prevent the start; but at last, by the 
superhuman efforts of all concerned, 
the Committee ladies, the teachers, and 
the railway officials, the whole gay, 
glad, big army of little people were s"1c- 
cessfully got off. It is from these 22,- 
624 children, end 21,756 more who took 
their places two weeks later, that my 
5280 letters come; for only those who 
really choose to write are encouraged 
to do so. 

In almost all cases the journey is 
fully described, the ride in the ’bus, the 
fear of being late, the parcel and how 
‘it fell out,” the gentlemen at the sta- 
tion, the porter who gave a drink of 
water “cause we were all hot,” the gen- 
tleman who gave the porter 6d. because 
he said: “This 6d. is for you for think- 


ing as how the children would be 
thirsty.” The number that managed 
to get in each carriage, the boy who 
lost his cap “for the wind went so fast 
when my head was outside looking,” 
the hedges, the cows, the big boards 
with —— Pills written on them, how 
“it seemed as if I was going that way 
and the hills and cows and trees were 
going the other way.” It is all told 
with the fresh force of novelty and 
youth. The names of the stations and 
the mileage is often noted, as well as 
the noise. “We shouted for joy,” 
writes a boy of eleven. “We told 
them it was rude to holler so,”’ writes a 
more staid girl. “I got tired of sing- 
ing and went to sleep,” records a boy 
of eight; but the journey over there 
follows the description often given 
with some awe of how 


we all went and were counted together, 
and there were the ladies waiting for 
us, and the gentleman read out our 
names and our lady’s name and then 
we went home with our right ladies, 


and then, almost without exception, 
comes the bald but important state- 
ment, “and then we had Tea.” Indeed, 
all through the letters there is frequent 
mention of the gastronomic conditions, 
which appear to occupy a large place 
among the memories of the country 
visit. Evidently the regularity of the 
meals makes a change which strikes 
the imagination. 


I got up, washed in hot water and 
had my breakfast. It was duck’s egg. 
I then went out in the fields till dinner 
was ready. I had a good dinner and 
then took a rest. Wehad Tea. My 
lady gave us herrings and apple pie 
for tea, then we went on the Green and 
looked about and then came home and 
had supper and went to bed. 

Some letters, especially those written 
after the first visit to the country, con- 
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tain nothing but the plain unvarnished 
tale of the supply of regular food. 
One girl burns with indignation because 


we girls was sent to bed at 7.30 and got 
no supper, but the boys was let up later 
and got bread and a big thick bit of 
cheese. 


A boy of eight chronicles that 


I had custard for my Tea and some 
jelly which was called corn flour. 


One small observer had apparently 
discovered the importance of meal- 
times even to the sea itself, for he 
writes: “The sea always went out at 
dinner time and came back when Tea 
was ready.” I can see my readers 
smile, but to those of us who know in- 
timately the lives of the poor, the sig- 
nificance of meals and their regularity 
occupying so large a place in a child’s 
mind is more pathetic than comic. 

From all the letters the impression is 
gathered of the generosity of the poor 
hostesses to the London children. For 
5s. a week (not 9d. a day) a growing 
hungry boy or girl is taken into a cot- 
tager’s home, put in the best bed, cared 
for, fed three or four times a day, and 
often entertained at cost of time, 
thought, or money. 


I like the day which was Bank loly- 
iday Monday because it was a very joy- 
afull day. My Lady took me to a 
Flower Show. It was 3d. to go in but 
she paid, and I had swings and saw the 
flowers, and then we had bought Tea, 
and a man gave away ginger beer. 


Another girl of eleven writes: 


My lady took me to Windsor Castle. 
The first thing I saw was the Thames. 
I went and had a paddled and then I 
went in the Castle and saw a lot of ap- 
ple trees. 


The visits to Windsor are modern- 
day versions of the old story of the 
Cat who went to see the King and saw 
only “Mousey sitting under her Chair,” 
for another child records: 
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There were plenty of orchards with 
apple trees in it. But we would not 
pick them, or else we would be locked 
up but I went in the Castle and I saw a 
very large table with fifty chairs all 
round it and a piano and a looking 
glass covered up on the wall. 


One boy who was taken to the light- 
house, though only ten, was evidently 
eager for useful 

. writes: 


information. He 
I asked the man how many candle- 


powers it was but I forgot what he 
said— 


an experience not unknown to his el- 
ders and betters! 

This child records that “when play- 
ing on the beach I made Buckingham 
Palace but a big boy came along and 
trod it and so we went home to bed”— 
an unconscious repetition of the often- 
recorded conclusion of Pepys’ eventful 
days. 

One of the small excursionists was 
taken by her hostess to see Tonbridge, 
and writes: ““‘We went to the muzeam 
wear we saw jitnoes of different peo- 
ple.” 

The hospitality of the clergymen and 
their families and the goodness of doc- 
tors is also often mentioned. Some of 
the children write so vividly that the 
country vicarage and its sweet-smelling 
flowers, the hot curate and the active 
ladies, rise up as a picture, the “atmos- 
phere” of which is kindness and “the 
values” incalculable. Other children 
merely record the facts—in some cases 
anticipating time and establishing an 
order of clergywomen. 


“We asked the Vicar Miss Leigh if 
we could swim and she said No because 
one boy caught a cold.” 

“We all went to the Reveren to a 
party.” “Saturday morninge we went 
to the Rectory haveing games, swings, 
sea sawes and refreshments.” “The 
party by the Church was fine,” “The 
had a Church down there called the 
Salvation Army. I thought there was 
only one Salvation Army.” 





One of the vicars hardly conveyed 
the impression he intended, for the boy 
writes: 

We went to Church in the morning 
and in the afternoon for a walk as the 
Clergyman told us not to go to Sunday 
Scool as he wanted us to enjoy our- 
selves. 


One wonders if the Sunday School 
organization and the “intolerable 


strain” which wouid be put on it by 


London visitors was in that vicar’s 
mind. 

The letter that is sent by the Coun- 
tryside Committee to the children be- 
fore they leave London tells them. in 
simple language something about the 
trees and flowers and creatures which 
they will see during their holiday, and 
asks them to write on anything which 
they themselves have observed or which 
gave them pleasure to see. 


The trees seemed so happy they 
danced. 

The wind. was blowing and the 
branches of the trees was swinging 
themselves. 

The rainbow is made of raindrops 
and the sun, tears and smiles. 

It was nice to sit on the grass and 
see the trees prancing in the breeze. 


The extracts show, in the four small 
mortals who had each spent the ten 
years of their lives in crowded streets, 
an almost poetic capacity and the be- 
ginning of a power of nature sympathy 
that will be a source of unrecorded sol- 
ace. The sights of the night impress 
many children, the sky seen for the 
first time uninterrupted by gas lamps. 


When I (aged eleven) looked into the 
sky one night you could hardly see any 
of the blue for it was light up with 
stars. 

I saw a star shoot out of the sky and 
then it settled in a different place. 

One night I kept awake and looked 
for the stars and saw the Big Bear of 
stars. 

At night the moon looked as if it 
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were a Queen and the stars were her 
Attendants. 

The clouds are making way for the 
moon to come out. 


The sun, its rising and setting, is also 
frequently mentioned. One child had 
developed patriotism to such an-extent 
as to write: 


One day I looked up to the Sky and 
saw the sun was rising in the shape of 
the British Isles. 


Alas! What would the Kaiser think? 

Another of my correspondents ex- 
pressed surprise that “the moon came 
from where the sky touched the Earth,” 
an evidence of street-bound horizon. 

In other letters the writers record: 


I saw the sun set it was like a big 
silver Eagle’s wing laying on a cliff. 

When the sun was setting out of the 
clouds came something that looked like 
a County Council Steamer. 


That must have been a rather alarm- 
ing sunset, but hardly less so than “the 
cloud which was like Saint Paul’s Ca- 
thedral coming down on our heads.” 

The animals gave great pleasure and 
created wonder: 


The cows made a grunting noise, the 
baa lambs made a pretty little shriek. 

The cows I saw were lazy, they were 
laying. One was a bull who I daresay 
had been tossing somebody. 

I heard a bird chirping it was make 
a noise like chirp chirp twee. 

I saw a big dragon fly. It was like 
a long caterpillar with long sparkling 
transparent wings. 

The birds are not like ourn they are 
light brown. 

There were wasps which was yellow 
and pretty but unkind. 

I (aged eleven) saw a little blackbird 
—its head was off by a Cat. I made a 
dear little grave and so berreyed it un- 
der the Tree. 


The flowers, of course, come in for 
the greatest attention, and after them 
the trees are most usually referred to: 
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I (aged nine) know all the flowers 
that lived in the garden, but not all 
those who lived in the tield. 

Stinging nettles are a’ nuisance to 
people who have holes in their boots. 

The Pond is all covered with Rushes. 
These had flowers like a rusty poker. 

I picked lots of flowers and always 
brought them home—- 


shows the influence of the Selborne So- 
ciety in teaching children not to pick 
and throw away what is alive and 
growing. 

The Cuckoo dines on other birds. 

There was one bird called the squir- 
rel. 

Only gentlemen are allowed to shoot 
pheasants as they are expensive. 

We caught fish in the river some were 
small others about 2 feet: long. 

Butterflies dont do. much. work. 

The trunk of the oak is used for con- 
structing furniture, coffins and. other 
expensive objects. 


But my readers will be, weary, so I 
will conclude with the pregnant remark 
of a little prig, who writes: 


I think the country was in a good 
condition for I found plenty of inter- 
esting things in it. 


One or two of my small correspond- 
ents show an early disposition to see 
faults and remember misfortunes. 

“There was no strikes on down there 
but there was a large number of 
wasps,” was the reflection of one evi- 
dently conscious of the fly in every 
ointment. Another (aged ten) writes: 


Dear Madam,—When I was down in 
the country I was lying on the couch 
and a wasp stung me. As I was on 
the common a man chased me, and I 
fell head first and legs after into the 
prickles, and the prickles dug me and 
hurt me. . .. I was. nearly scorched 
down in the country... .. One day 
when I fed the Pigs, the great big fat 
pig bit a lump out of my. best pinafore. 
One morning when I was in bed the lit- 
tle boy brought the cat up and put it on 
my face. When I was down in the 
country the Common caught a light for 
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the sun was always too hot. So I 


must close with my love. 


Was there ever such a catalogue of 
misfortunes compressed into one short 
fortnight? Still, in the intervals she 
seems to have noticed a considerable 
number of trees, of which she makes a 
list, and adds: “I did enjoy myself.” 
Poor little maiden! Perhaps her elders 
had graduated in the school of misfor- 
tunes, and she had learnt the trick of 
complaining. 

A good many children, both boys and 
girls, were very conscious of the ab- 
sence of their home responsibilities. 


I did not see a bapbi. 
mind it all the time. 

The ladys girl dont mind the baby as 
much as me at home. It stops in the 
garden. 


I mean to 


It opens up a whole realm of matters 
for reflection: the baby not dragged 
hither and thither in arms too small 
and weak for its comfort, and then 
plumped down on cold or damp stones 


while its over-burdened nurse snatches 
a brief game or indulges in a scamper. 
The clouding of the elder child’s life by 
unremitting responsibilities, and the ef- 
fortful labor which sometihaes wears 
out love, though not so often as gould 
be expected, so marvellous jis. fuman 
nature, and its capacity for care and 
tenderness. “I didn’t have to mind no 
twins,” writes one small boy of nine, 
“I think thems a neusence. I wish 
Mother had not bought them.” But 
the baby left in a garden! opening its 
blinking eyes to the wonders of sky and 
flowers and bees and creatures, while 
its elder brothers and sister do their 
share of work and play. This makes 
a foundation of quiet and pleasure on 
which to build the strenuous days and 
anxious years of the later life of strug- 
gle and effort. 

The reiteration of the kindness of the 
cottage hostesses would: be almost 
wearisome if one’s imagination did not 
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go behind it and picture the scenes, the 
hard-worked country woman accepting 
the suggestion of a child guest with a 
lively appreciation of the usefulness of 
the 5s.’s which were to accrue, but that 
thought receding as the enjoyment of 
the town child became infectious, un- 
til the value given for the value re- 
ceived became forgotten, and generous 
self-costing kindnesses were showered 
profusely. 


“My lady she was always doing kind 
to me.” “Mrs. P. washed my clothes 
before I came home to save Mother 
doing it.” “My lady told Mr. S8. to 
shake her tree for our apples.” “The 
person that Boarded me gave me nice 
thing to bring back.” 


In some cases the thrifty, tidy ways 
of the country hostesses conveyed their 
lessons. 


“She use to make browan bread and 
She use to make her own cakes and ap- 
ple turn overs and eggloes and current 
cake.” “The wind came in my room 
and blew me in the night.” “We al- 
ways had table clothes where I was.” 
“I washed myself well my lady liked 
it.” “We cleaned our teeth down in 
the country every morning.” 


Sometimes examples on deeper mat- 
ters were observed and approved of. 


“Every morning and dinner and tea 
We say grace.” ‘The lady told us Sun- 
day School was nice and we went.” 
“We had Church 3 times. Morning 
noon and night”— 


is not reported with entire approval, 
but the letter ends: 


“I loved my holiday very much and 
hope that I can go next year to live 
with the same lady.” 


A boy writes: 


The lady was very kind she never 
said any naughty words to me. 


And another lad reports: 


I was fed extremely well and treated 
with the best respect. 
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One little girl had clear views on the 
proper position of man. 


“My ladie,” she writes, “had a big 
pig 4 little ones, 2 cats, some hens a 
bird in a cage a apple tree a little boy 
and a Husband.” 


Sometimes the history of the place 
has been impressed on the children. 


I (aged eleven) was very glad I went 
to Guilford because Sir Lancelot and 
Elaine lived there but its name was 
then Astolat. 

When I (aged eleven) reached Burn- 
ham Thorp I felt the change of air and 
I heard the birds sing—and then I 
knew that I should see the place where 
our great English sailor Lord Nelson 
was born,— 
he being a character so indissolubly as- 
sociated with innocent country joys. 

The letters both begin and end in a 
variety of ways, for though I do not 
always write the letters which are is- 
sued to the children by the Countryside 
Committee of the Children’s Country 
Holiday Fund, it is considered better 
for me as Chairwoman to sign them, 
so as to give a more personai tone to 
the lengthy printed chat, which the 
teachers themselves open, kindly read 
and talk about to the children, and a 
copy of which each child can have if it 
so wishes. Thus the reply letters are 
all sent to me, and the vast majority 
begin “Dear Madam”; but some are 
less conventional, and I have those 
commencing “Dear Mrs. Barnett,” 
“Dear Country Holdday Site Commtie,” 
“Dear friend,” “Dear Miss,” while the 
feeling of personal relation was evi- 
dently so real to one small boy that he 
began his epistle with “Dear Henri- 
etta”—I delight in that letter! Among 
the concluding words are the following: 
“Your affectionate little friend,” “Your 
loving pupil,” “From one who enjoyed,” 
“Yours gratefully,’ “Yours truly 
Friend.” 

Some of the regrets at leaving the 
country are very touching: 
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“I wish I was in the country now.” 
“I shall never go again; I am too old 
now.” “I think in the fornight I had 
more treats then ever before in all my 
life.’ “The blacking berries were red 
then and small. They will be black 
now and big.” “I wish I was with 
my lady’s baker taking the bread 
round.” “I enjoyed myself very much, 
I cannot explain how much. Please 
God next year I will come again. As 
I sit at school I always imagine myself 
roaming in the fields and watching the 
golden corn, and when I think of it it 
makes me cry.” 


And those tears will find companions 
in some of the hearts which ache for 
the joyless lives of our town children, 
weighted by responsibilities, crippled 
by poverty, robbed of their birthright 
of innocent fun. The ecstatic joy of 
children in response to such simple 
pleasures tells volumes about their 
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drab existence, their appreciation of 
adequate food, their warm recognition 
of kindness, represent privation and 
surprise. In a deeper sense than 
Wordsworth used it, “Their gratitude 
has left me mourning.” 

I know, and no one better, the count- 
less servants of the people who are toil- 
ing to relieve the sorrows of the poor 
and their children, but until the condi- 
tions of labor, of education, and of 
housing are fearlessly faced and radi- 
cally dealt with, their labor can only 
be palliative and their efforts barren 
of the best fruit; but articles, as well as 
holidays, must finish, and so I will con- 
clude by another extract: 


We had a bottle of Tea and cake and 
it was 132% miles. I saw all sorts of 
things and come to Waterloo Station 
and thank you very much. 

Henrietta O. Barnett. 





FORTUNA CHANCE. 


By James PRIor. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
HUE AND ORY. 

Samson Smallage, having slept off 
his drunkenness, had set out to arrest 
Roland with the support of a dozen 
stout fellows of .Kirkby, armed with 
pitch-forks, flails, guns, hedge-stakes 
and bludgeons. The warrant which 
was his legal authority was a day old 
and only specified a breach of statutes 
against Papists, but it was understood 
by the whole party that there was at 
least suspicion of a graver offence, and 
that second among their duties would 
be the search for Abel, who had not yet 
returned home. Their first aim missed. 
Early as it was when they reached 
the Nook Roland had left it hours be- 
fore. 

It had been taken for granted that 
his mother’s good-night kiss was also 
her final farewell. But while he stood 
on the threshold looking out he heard 
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her door open; so stealthily however 
that he felt there was no invitation 
given him to notice it. From the top 
of the stairs she would see his form 
dimly outlined in the doorway; but 
even if he turned he knew that he 
should be unable to separate hers from 
the inner blackness. He stepped out, 
closing the door as quietly as if he 
feared to break her slumber. The mo- 
ment after Press’s door opened. An 
impenetrable darkness was between the 
two women, uniting, dividing, inviting 
confidence. 

“Edith,” said Fortuna, “I have 
thrown my son away on a lost cause. 
I seem to have a gift that way.” 

“That’s all fudge,” answered Press. 
“Mr. Roland is bound to make his way, 
go where he will.” She put out a hand 
and touched her mistress. “Oh lud! 
you’ve nothing on hardly. You'll catch 
your death of cold. I put your quilted 
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night-gown handy. Come back to bed, 
ma’am, at once.” 

Such light as the sky had it did not 
give away; rather it made the dark 
earth seem darker, save where here 
and there a bank of snow doubtfully re- 
flected it. He had no covering to his 
head but his own short hair, and be- 
fore he set out for Scotland he had to 
make another and harder journey; he 
had to go round and take first Mistress 
Chaworth’s sword and then his hat 
from where he had dropped them. 

He had changed his jack-boots for 
foot-gear more suitable to a pedestrian, 
and soon the rank dank vegetation had 
wetted him to the skin above the knee. 
It was not that however which made 
him stop when he had gone scarcely 
two furlongs, stop and start back. That 
little glimmering patch of snow at his 
feet had taken to his fancy the likeness 
of a dead distorted face. He recog- 
nized it the moment after for what it 
was, but he did not thereby recover 
his nerve. It must be acknowledged 
that he had not yet attained manhood. 
His childish terror of the dead and es- 
pecially of the disembodied living re- 
turned upon him, overwhelmed him. 
He had to promise himself that he 
would go no further until he had the 
comfort of the dawn, though by so do- 
ing he endangered his escape. 

He crouched in a world peopled 
only by shadows and uncertainties and 
terrors and the wind’s lament; a long 
and fearful time of waiting. But at 
last he saw his hands lie white upon 
his knees, like dead hands. He shud- 
dered and immediately uprose. It was 
wanly but indubitably day in the sky, 
though night still cowered in that hol- 
low. He did not stop to dwell upon 
his dread or his danger; he ran down. 
Such was his abhorrence that the 
speediest was the only manner of ap- 
proach possible to him. 

He reached the bottom of the gully 
and the grim gray sky opened out be- 
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fore him. Still he ran, bearing to the 
left, and ascended the next gully but 
one. A little way up he came to a 
place where the snow seemed marked 
with footprints. He stopped; he could 
imagine it bore stains of—- He 
checked his imagination and looked 
about for the sword; but in vain. Be- 
like that was not the spot. He ran on 
but with a slackened stride, a strange 
shortness of breath, a strange failure 
of strength. There was nothing be- 
fore him but the sombre hillside, here 
dark with ling, there grayly up-lighted 
by a snow-wreath. 

All at once he came toa stand. He 
was like to have trodden on his hat. 
And there, just beyond it, was what he 
feared, stiffened into the unseemly pos- 
ture in which it had fallen. A dread- 
ful half-light glimmered on a ghastly 
blood-dabbled face, an unstrung hand. 
The awful no-light in which the rest 
was shrouded created horror under the 
semblance of concealment. He looked 
up. There were men before him; they 
had risen behind a clump of gorse: four 
men, Samson Smallage, Leg-it, Loony 
and Ellis the Newstead keeper, dis- 
tinctly outlined on a background of 
snow; and the constable held a naked 
sword in his hand. There were others, 
but shadows among shadows; there 
might have been hundreds, thousands, 
so thickly swarmed dusky unsubstan- 
tialities over that obscure moorland. 
He awoke to the appalling jeopardy in 
which he stood. It seemed to him that 
he was surrounded by witnesses and 
accusers, their eyes all levelled at him 
like those four men’s. 

The sound of voices came to him, 
half-a-score voices, many, perhaps hun- 
dreds, confused into one outcry. Then 
all together they ran at him, men and 
shadows. He stared and did not stir; 
until they were almost upon him and 
shadows took the reality of men. He 
saw All-fours’ mole-skin cap, Thumb’s 
bandy legs, the charcoal-burner’s beard. 
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Then a stronger shock of the fear which 
had paralyzed him galvanized him into 
action. He picked up his hat, turned 
about and with extraordinary speed 
darted up the steep in front of him, 
over the ridge and down on the other 
side. But as soon as he was well out 
of sight he stumbled into a water-worn 
channel overgrown with ling, and fell 
with such violence that all the breath 
was knocked out of him. The hunters 
were upon him, All-fours being first; 
no time to rise, even if he had been in 
a condition for further flight. There 
was nothing for it, as he thought, save 
to lie and be taken. But the ling had 
closed over him, thinly covering him, 
and his pursuers were not prepared for 
the audacity of his hiding under their 
very feet. They rushed by helter- 
skelter; all but Loony, who stumbled 
at the same place but did not fall, 
though he trod on Roland’s legs. He 
recovered himself, ran on a few yards, 
stopped, went back, put aside the ling 
over Roland’s head and looked curi- 
ously down upon a white face fixed in 
horror and despair. 

“Art aloive or deiid?” he said. “Nay, 
if thou can’t answer a straightforward 
question sure thou mun be deiid. I’m 
fritten on thee. Two deiid corpuses 
afore breakfast is more nor my poor in- 
nards can stan’.” 

Again he ran on; but he had lost his 
place among his fellows and missed the 
encouragement of their presence. He 
put his hands to his mouth and hol- 
loaed: 

“Stop of me, Leg-it and surries!”’ 
They did not stop. “’Ere!”’ he hol- 
loaed. “See what I’ve fun!” 

Then Leg-it stopped, they all stopped, 
and came trooping back. Roland was 
ready to rise and give himself up. 

“What is’t you’ve fun?” said Samson, 
said half-a-dozen others. 

“This gret big thorn i’ my foot.” 

“B’leddy!” said Samson furiously, 
“Tl hae both your feet putten i’ th’ 
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stocks if we loase him through this.” 

“That wouldn’t be jonnock, Samson. 
This tother foot done noat but stan’ 
by. But are we lookin’ for a loive 
man or a deiid un?” 

“A loive un of coorse, yo innocent.” 

“Just what I were thinkin’.” 

“Forrards, men!” shouted Samson; 
and all again bustled onwards in more 
hurry and even less method than be- 
fore, each under his own direction or 
non-direction, some beating the bushes 
as they went, some satisfied with a 
glance on this side and that, others with 
their greedy eyes ever in advance of 
their feet. All neighborly feeling of 
pity was overborne by the hunting 
fury. 

Roland, hardly believing in his es- 
cape, lay still until the hubbub of pur- 
suit came from a distance; then he 
cautiously raised himself on hands and 
knees and peeped out. + So far as he 
could see the retreat was clear, all his 
pursuers being well ahead. He 
crawled on hands and knees through 
the ling back up the slope to the edge 
of the descent on the other side. There 
was then sufficient light to show things 
in their proper form, though the color- 
ing of each was a mere variation of the 
general gray. He paused, and lifting 
his head above the vegetation looked 
down. He saw but one thing; just un- 
der him, about three yards off, Ethan 
the Gipsy was clambering up. His 
first thought was to attempt conceal- 
ment, but as he was drawing back 
Ethan looked up and his eyes gleamed 
with discovery, his voice rang out with 
a savage cry of exultation and an- 
nouncement. Roland sprang to his feet, 
and giving the Gipsy no time to throw 
or thrust with the knife which he was 
drawing from his belt, jumped down 
upon him. The Gipsy, taken unawares, 
started back and thus helped the im- 
pact of the young man’s weight, which 
tumbled him head over heels down to 
the bottom. 
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Roland stood long enough to see 
there were other men below cutting off 
escape that way; then scrambled back 
to the top. The rest of the constable’s 
posse, the forward party, had turned 
and had him full in view. He ran as 
quickly as he might along the ridge, 
hoping thus to distance pursuit and get 
away northwards by Cock’s Moor. But 
as he gained the neck of the spur he 
saw the Newstead keeper coming up on 
the right front, with gun in hand and 
spaniel ahvad. He was being driven 
towards the Nook, the thing which he 
feared most. He swerved sharp to the 
left. The dog, halloaed on by his mas- 
ter, bounded after him but being ac- 
customed to him did not molest him. 
And so he bolted round the head of the 
gully in which were Ethan and his com. 
panions and that something else which 
had lost its name, then dashed down 
the next hollow. He was out of sight, 
but only for the moment. He knew 
that the Gipsy would have ample time 
to get round to the mouth of the ravine, 
that in a few seconds Ellis would be at 
its head, that to climb its side would be 
to expose him on every hand and force 
him back on the cottage. Maybe his 
mother looking through her chamber- 
window would see him run down by 
that mob of murder-hunters. 

There was part of a stack of cut 
gorse done up in kids or bundles, most 
of which had been carried away for 
bakers’ firewood, and as he ran by the 
sight of two loosened kids standing 
somewhat out from the wall of the 
stack gave him a desperate thought. 
He took hold of them, with a violent 
effort wrenched them out, thrust him- 
self into the shallow cavity thus made 
and pulled them back upon him. At 
the same .noment the rear-guard of the 
hue and ery appeared at one end of the 
gully and Ellis at the other. 

“Hie on!’ shouted the keeper. 

The spaniel, mystified and demoral- 
ized by that unusual form of sport, 
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sniffed a little at the kids, then his 
eye being taken with the flickering of 
a Tabbit’s scut up the bank he dashed 
in pursuit, and disappeared over the 
brow as his master met the Kirkby 
men near the stack. One of them—it 
was Thumb—was alleging, but not at 
all positively, being unused to unsup- 
ported opinions, that he had seen Ro- 
land by the kids, “him or his shadder 
or summat.” Ellis pooh-poohed him 
aside. 

“He’s worrumed hissen up through 
them goss-bushes an’ down into the 
next nick. He’s giein’ hissen and uz a 
sight o’ trouble. Rover's on his track. 
He’s a good dog.” 

“I’ve noat again him but his legs,” 
said Mark Gadley; “so next time yo 
gleg ’im shoot ‘im theer. Don’t let’s 
be runned off of ourn a this ’ow for 
noat. Aim low but aim true.” 

Ellis went off up the hillside followed 
by most of the others. Ethan came 
limping round just in time to see and 
follow: them. Only two remained, 
Thumb who for once preferred a half- 
opinion of his own to another man’s 
whole one that had to be run for, and 
the charcoal-burner, who also had had 
enough of early exercise. Leg-it soon 
came up, then Loony sorely out of 
breath with keeping old Leg-it in sight; 
after him the constable and two or 
three others. Samson did not hear the 
clamor of evidence and surmise half 
out. He set Thumb, All-fours and 
the charccal.burner to pull the stack to 
pieces, and with the rest went quickly 
after Ellis. But the staek, though re- 
duced in bulk, was composed of mate- 
rial unpleasant to handle and by no 
means easy to separate without the 
proper tools. 

“Drabbit the prickles on’t,” said All- 
fours. “It’s as full o’ malice as a 


hedgehog.” 

“What I’m fierce to know is this,” 
said Mark Gadley; “who the devil’s to 
pay uz for ’t?” 
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“Tis no Sunday worruk and that’s a 
truth,” said Thumb consentingly. 

“Coom out like a man, Roly,” said 
All-fours, “if thou’rt in, and damn uz 
well for giein’ thee all this trouble.” 

“Nay,” said Mark, “he warn’t nivver 
no great shakes at cussin’ and swearin’ 
at the best o’ times.” 

“A scholar,” said All-fours, “can 
damn wi’out swearin’. "Tis the best 
lessons ’e larns.” 

“I’ve heerd that afore,” said Thumb. 

They took more interest in their talk 
than their work, gradually ceased pull- 
ing, loafed about, did a little scouting 
at their own will, then wearying of 
that went in search of Samson. Guided 
by the shrill wind-borne insults of 
Press they met him and two or three of 
his assistants just issuing from the 
Nook, with a crest-fallen woman-baited 
mien indeed but at heart well-satisfied. 
They had brought away from Roland’s 
chamber a scabbard which matched the 
blood-stained sword found not far from 
the corpse, and also a great-coat still 
only half-dried and with marks upon 
one shoulder apparently of blood. 
While Press ranted below Fortuna was 
above frozen into the attitude of 
prayer—bent knees, clasped hands, con- 
torted face—but voiceless, prayerless; 
thoughtless too if thought implies se- 
quence, for her brain was set in one 
deep-printed impression of horror. 
Soon Press would go up to her and she 
would submit her body to tyranny, un- 
bend her knees, unclasp her hands, but 
not relax that agony of brow and 
brain. Meanwhile Samson and his men 
went down to Ellis and the others who 
were searching Robin Hood’s cave and 
the neighborhood. 

Roland hardly believing in his escape 
kept quiet for a while, though pierced 
by many a thorn and sorely squeezed 
and cramped. He was wet to the skin 
too yet warm enough, and that was 
about all that could be said in praise of 
his situation. He perceived how fraud- 


ulently circumstances had conspired 
against him and had little hope of es- 
cape. He thought of his mother. He 
determined not to be taken like a rab- 
bit in its hole, but if discovered to give 
them so good a run for their money 
that Ellis should be compelled to shoot 
him dead. He tried to persuade himself 
that his mother would somewhere find 
comfort therein. Presently he would 
have ventured forth; but as soon as he 
began to push out the kids that cov- 
ered his hiding-place he heard a move- 
ment in the bracken close by. Proba- 
bly it was only a startled rabbit, but it 
made him draw back and lie squat 
again. He said a Paternoster, ten 
Aves and a Gloria, using his fingers as 
a rosary. He thought of his mother. 
He besought the prayers of his patron, 
St. Ambrose. He listened and listened 
again. To withdraw his meditations a 
little from their nearest pain he pon- 
dered what other saintly or angelic 
protection he could most suitably im- 
plore ia his extremity. With the awe 
of a virgin and the timidity of a boy he 
remembered after a while that it was 
the very day which he had been taught 
to hold sacred to the immaculate con- 
ception of the virgin mother. He re- 
cited what he could of the Salve Re- 
gina, and committed himself to her 
Keeping. Once or twice he heard a 
holloa from not far away and believed 
himself warned to remain where he 
was. He was so wearied by his long 
continued agitations and exertions that 
as soon as he felt the tension ever so 
little slackened he dozed off. 

He was startled out of his doze by 
the sound of loud voices close at hand 
and a violent tearing at the stack. His 
pursuers had returned in full number 
and were pulling his hiding-place to 
pieces, beginning at the top. There 
were loud objections of course as they 
pricked and scratched their hands, but 
to one and all Samson made the same 
answer: 
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“If he een’t here, wheer is he? Yo’ve 
a finger, point him out.” 

They worked at it energetically for a 
quarter of an hour or so, with such ef- 
fect that Roland already had glimpses 
of daylight from above. He gathered 
himself together for the final desperate 
effort. It seemed to him that but one 
more kid removed and he would be dis- 
covered. He saw that same kid shake, 
stir; he had the instantaneous fore- 
sense of the bursting-forth, the chase, 
the alternative of a quick death and a 
slow agony. In fact Samson himself 
had his hand upon that kid. 

“Now, neebours,” he was saying, 
“two ’r three more and if Roly Surety’s 
here we hae him in our hands.” 

“Roly Surety?” quoth Loony. “Is’t 
him yo’re wantin’? Why didn’t yer 
say so afore? Yo said ’twere a mur- 
derer yo wanted, and I don’t know 
nubbudy o’ that trade if ’teen’t the 
butcher. Roly Surety’s non here; I’ve 
seed him.” 

Samson had held his hand to listen; 
now he took it away in surprise; the 
kid was not removed. 

“Seed him? Wheer?” 

“I seed him, ay, wi’ my own eyes, 
liggin’ in a grip ower yonner, deiid.” 

“Yo shall pay for’t, Loony, if—— But 
how d’yer know he were deiid.” 

“I trompled on ’s legs an’ he said 
noat. He warn’t nivver a bad-man- 
nered lad; if he’d been aloive he’d at 
least a hed the civility to abuse me 
for’t.” 

Samson abused him there and then 
with ultra-civility. 

“Nay, mester, it cooms too late 
for this turn, keep it for the next. 
Besides I axed him if he were 
deid.” 

“What did he say to that?’ asked 
Leg-it. 

“All yo could raisonably ax of a deiid 
man; noat.”’ 

“Show’s wheer,” said Samson. “If 
he een’t theer—and he wain’t be—yo 
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shall pay for’t; yo shall be whipped at 
the cart-tail.” 

“Then, Samson, yo mun do as Mester 
Knill does about your boots; yo moan’t 
pay me while I send the bill in; an’ 
not too soon then.” 

“Stop your od-rotted gab and move 
on; yo’d best. Leave the damned stack 
to rot, men, and foller me.” — , 

There was a sudden rush of heavy 
feet, a dwindling sound; then stillness. 
Roland made a compact with himself. 
He lay quiet, lay for one hundred of his 
own quick heart-beats. He counted 
them with his hand upon his breast; 
then crept out. He ran softly down 
the gully, saw nobody and thought he 
Was unseen. But Ethan who had 
gone off with the others had soon be- 
gun to hesitate, hung back, turned. 
And so when Roland heard a loud whis- 
tle on his left and looked round, there 
was the Gipsy coming down the slope 
after him armed with hate and a na- 
ked knife that gleamed as if new-pol- 
ished. He bounded forward just as 
Ethan threw his knife at short range, 
and hit him but only on the heel, where 
he was either better armed or less vul- 
nerable than Achilles. The knife fell 
off; he ran on unimpeded, soon distanc- 
ing the Gipsy, who stopped to pick the 
knife up and probably was still suf- 
fering from his late rough tumble. He 
reached the mouth of the gully but did 
not get clear away. The main body of 
the hue and cry was then skeltering 
down the side of the adjacent ravine. 
One of them, Leg-it, he could see al- 
ready on the level and not more than 
sixty yards off. He dashed to the right, 
turning his back on the old footman, 
who had worked off the stiffness of his 
joints and was running as well as ever 
he had done in pumps and petticoat- 
breeches. Where the ground was not 
matted over with drenched bracken or 
vexed with gorse, it was deep in wet 
sand or strewn with slushy snow. 

Roland should have gone straight 
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across the level for Annesley Forest, 
but he was thinking that perhaps his 
mother was still at her window. As 
much as he might he hugged the hill. 
He would not for the world that she 
saw him hunted like a fox. So he 
gave Leg-it a good ten yards in round- 
ing the next spurlet. Nevertheless he 
was still about fifty yards ahead when 
he reached that tangled hillside which 
went by the name of Annesley Forest. 
He scrambled up, but as soon as he was 
at the top he saw three horsemen rid- 
ing towards him on the other side, 
which in comparison was smooth and 
clear. He knew one to be Huff by his 
piebald. He turned sharp to the left 
and ran towards the deer park. Leg-it 
turned almost as soon as he did. The 
horsemen sighted him, raised a loud 
view-holloa and spurred their horses. 
Ellis was not a score of yards behind 
Leg-it; the Gipsy and Loony followed. 
To escape the horse-pursuit Roland 
plunged down-hill again. On the turn 
he looked back and made out the man 
on the gray to be Radage of Annesley 
Woodhouse. He ran and was wonder- 
ing who the rider of the bay was, so 
that he could hardly give proper heed 
to his footing. He ran down by Saddle 
hill. Questing below on the level were 
the constable and the rest, a long trail, 
which cut him off from any chance of 
gaining Newstead or Papplewick by 
way of Aldercar. 

Perforce he turned to the right, and 
raced—he felt it was his last effort— 
over the neck of Hopping hill. There 
Leg-it lost sight of him for a moment 
or two. Just beyond there is a dribble 
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of water in a moist bottom overgrown 
with elder and alder, osier and maple. 
The cover, sufficient though leafless, in- 
vited him to go aside. Ags soon as he 
was fairly in it he felt relief, as if only 
then he had got out of range of his 
mother’s window. He stopped short, 
dead-beaten; stopped, and it just oc- 
curred to him that it was Miller Cow- 
ley’s bay and the rider of it could be no 
other than Cowley himself. Now Leg- 
it had lost sight of him for half a min- 
ute and his eyes were dim, for he too 
was well-nigh spent though he was not 
running for his life. He went by, not 
at once aware that his game had taken 
cover. When he perceived it he stood 
and waited for Ellis. Then the two 
went up by the Rosselsike searching 
among the trees. But Roland had 
stolen gently ‘away, recovering breath 
as he walked. 

He felt it necessary now to trust not 
to pace but concealment, in which he 
was greatly helped by the dim undis- 
covering light of that cloudy morn. 
When trees failed him he went doubled 
up behind such shelter as he could get 
from gorse, broom and bramble. So 
while Leg-it and the keeper beat 
straight up to the gravel path he 
bore to the left and skirted Ladycot 
hill. 

Of the horsemen two had followed 
but had been brought to a walk by the 
roughness of the ground. Loony was 
groping after Leg-it, but Ethan was 
running straight on under the bluff to- 
wards the Wighay. Roland slunk 
round Diadem hill and into the thick- 
nesses of the deer park. 


(To be continued.) 





THE EXCELLENT PROFESSION OF POLITICS. 


Careful fathers are constantly asking 
what they are to do with their boys. 
How is a young man to find a promis- 
ing pursuit which may not only provide 


him with a competence, but give 
him opportunity for distinction, and 
perhaps affluence, in these crowded 
and competitive days? The answer 
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seems obvious. Put them into politics. 

The career of the professional politi- 
cian has this great advantage over 
many others, that anybody can enter 
it at any time. It is, however, best to 
begin young. As in other callings, 
there is a certain apprenticeship to be 
served, and some years of waiting or 
poorly remunerated employment must 
be expected by everybody. But the 
period of probation is light, easy, and 
comparatively brief; and though, of 
course, everybody does not succeed in 
the business--are there not failures at 
all trades?—yet, with industry, very 
moderate talents, and the requisite 
amount of pushfulness and assertion, 
success may be reasonably anticipated. 
The profession has this further great 
advantage over most others, that the 
practitioner requires little or no capital, 
and little or no knowledge. He need 
not encumber his mind either with the 
general acquirements of a liberal edu- 
cation or with the intricate details of a 
specific industry. He may be as ig- 
norant and as intellectually indolent as 
he pleases. He must, of course, have 
certain qualifications for his chosen 
task, but these do not include a large 
allowance either of the learning which 
is derived from books and study, or of 
precise and accurate technical infor- 
mation. 

Herein, then, lies one of the great 
recommendations of politics as a busi- 
ness. The doctor, the lawyer, the en- 
gineer, the schoolmaster, are bound 
to prepare themselves for their duties 
by a severe course of study, and a more 
or less lengthy term of practical train- 
ing. If they succeed in making their 
way, it can only be after strenuous 
competition with numerous rivals 
equally well equipped, against whom 
they can only prevail by superior abil- 
ity. The author, the artist, or the 
actor must also obtain success by the 
exhibition of personal capacity. No- 
body will buy their books, or look at 
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their pictures, or pay to see them on 
the stage, unless he is pleased with 
their writing, painting, or acting. The 
politician is more comfortably situated. 
There is nothing in particular for him 
to learn, so that he need not devote his 
years and energies to the acquisition of 
knowledge. He may succeed with an 
intellectual and educational equipment 
which in most other occupations would 
barely provide him with a living wage. 
In these days a young man can hardly 
obtain a decent situation in a commer- 
cial office unless he is acquainted with 
such things as shorthand and typewrit- 
ing and commercial arithmetic, with 
perhaps a little smattering of French 
or German or Spanish. The exalted 
personage at the head of a department 
of State may know nothing of these 
subjects, and very little of any other. 
It is recorded that a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on being confronted for the 
first time with a table of statistics in 
which the fractions were worked out 
in decimals, innocently inquired the 
meaning of “those d——d little dots.” 
To this great statesman decimal frac- 
tions were a thing unknown. 
Ignorance, indeed, as we see contin- 
ually, is no bar to the attainment of 
the highest political distinction and 
(which is for our present purpose more 
important) the highest political emolu- 
ment. Take the case of the Right Hon- 
orable Augustus Blank, who has held 
one of the foremost positions in the 
British Empire, or the world, and has 
been rewarded therefor exceedingly. 
This eminent person, after an agree- 
able career of well-dressed idleness at 
Eton, passed on to St. Issachar’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Here he spent a 
couple of years in the pursuit of va- 
rious sports and pastimes, and was es- 
teemed alike for his gentlemanly bear- 
ing, his agreeable manners, and his ef- 
ficiency in several games of skill, in- 
cluding bridge. St. Issachar’s how- 
ever, is a college with intellectual am- 
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bitions, and it demands a certain lim- 
ited measure of academic distinction 
even from its young aristocrats. As 
Mr. Blank, after two comfortable years, 
had shown no sign of winning the hum- 
blest distinction in any of the Univer- 
sity examinations, he was not regarded 
with any great respect by the college 
authorities; nor would his contempora- 
Ties have anticipated for him that ca- 
reer of public distinction he was des- 
tined to pursue. But they omitted to 
consider how easy it may be (for some 
people) to succeed in the profession of 
politics. Leaving the University with 
as moderate an educational endowment 
as any person could bring from that 
seat of learning, Mr. Blank, with his 
money, good birth, youth, and pleas- 
ant appearance, found no difficulty in 
entering the House of Commons. Ina 
year or two he became private secre- 
tary to a Minister, and so passed on 
easily and rapidly through the various 
official stages until he found himself, 
as aforesaid, in the Cabinet. There is 
ho reason to suppose that in the inter- 
vening period he had amended the com- 
prehensive ignorance he had brought 
with him from school and college. He 
has a reputation for high integrity and 
much force of character, a reputation 
which is no doubt deserved, though it 
is one much more difficult to test than 
specific acquirements or attainments. 
Of these latter, at any rate, the right 
honorable gentleman possesses far less 
than the majority of ordinarily well-ed- 
ucated persons whom you may meet 
travelling up to town from the suburbs 
any morning. He speaks his own lan- 
guage with a certain direct lucidity, but 
with no evidence of literary knowledge. 
There is no proof that he ever read a 
serious book in his life, or that he has 
the smallest tincture of acquaintance 
with literature, art, science, theology, 
judisprudence, or philosophy; and his 
linguistic accomplishments are limited 
to a slender knowledge of French in- 
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sufficient to enable him to converse 
with ease in that tongue. Yet this 
gentleman is a brilliantly successful 
and extremely well-rewarded politi- 
cian. In what other line of life could 
he have risen to the very topmost rung 
of the ladder with so little exertion of 
his powers of intellectual acquisition? 

Nor is this statesman exceptionally 
ill-informed among politicians of “Cab- 
inet rank.” There is the Right Hon. 
Ebenezer Jones, another very potent 
personage, who is understood to have 
read the works of Charles Dickens, but 
is not otherwise known to have any 
sort of familiarity with polite learning, 
or with more of the “humanities” than 
the preachers at the Nonconformist 
conventicles he frequents. And so 
it is with others who are high placed 
among the leaders of the great parties 
in a great country. Some, of course, 
are men of the highest culture and lit- 
erary ability—like Mr. Balfour, Mr. 
Birrell, Lord Morley; or, on the other 
side of the Channel, M. Hanotaux or 
M. Poincaré. But these are excep- 
tions, and in England they belong rather 
to the old than to the new school. In 
any case it may be said that, though lit- 
erature and culture are elegant ad- 
juncts to a political career, they are by 
no means essential to its success. They 
do not count one way or the other. If 
the politician chooses to amuse himself 
with books and learning, he may do so 
without any particular disadvantage, 
but he derives no benefit from this 
taste. He can get on just as well 
without it; and it will be found that 
the majority of the younger profession- 
als, and those who are just now doing 
best at the business, avoid wasting 
their time with any such unprofitable 
pursuits. Nor do they find that a lack 
of culture, or even a want of elemen- 
tary knowledge, militates in any de- 
gree against their success. 

But it may be said that if the poli- 
tician need not demand from nature 
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the special talents bestowed upon the 
successful artist or author or musician, 
he must at least have some other gifts. 
This is true; but these are of a kind 
which is pretty widely diffused. Many 
people still imagine that the man who 
hopes to get to the front rank in our 
publie life must have a native gift of 
eloquence. But this is a complete de- 
lusion. The brilliant orator is out of 
date, and very few of our leading party 
politicians can be so described. The 
time has gone by when either the sen- 
ate or the platform can be swayed by 
the imaginative diction, the pulsating 
rhetoric, of a Gladstone or a Bright. 
Most of our leading public men are no 
more shining orators than the average 
individual of ordinary intelligence who 
once in a way is put up to move a reso- 
lution at a public meeting, or to make 
an after-dinner speech. Their chief at- 
tainments are loudness of voice and ex- 
treme fluency, and these are accom- 
plishments which come to almost any- 
body with sufficient practice. The 
young man who aspires to take up poli- 
tics as a profession need not be de- 
terred by the consideration that he is 
not endowed by nature with the quali- 
ties of a2 Demosthenes or a Disraeli. 
He can do very well without them. 
When his time comes to make speeches, 
his audience will not expect from him 
graceful elocution, or ornate exposi- 
tion, or passages instinct with force 
and fire. They will want him to speak 
plainly, and to speak a great deal; and 
they will want him to know what he 
is talking about, and to attack the 
other side with extreme violence, the 
maximum of effectiveness, and a judi- 
cious amount of vulgarity. And if he 
is reasonably intelligent, and takes 
pains, and has fairly good lungs, he 
may legitimately aspire to do all that is 
required of him in this respect. 

So much for the qualifications of the 
political aspirant; and now as to his 
chances. What are his prospects of 
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doing well at the business? Some of 
us still cherish the archaic superstition 
that English public men devote them- 
selves to the service of the nation with 
very little prospect of material emolu- 
ment or reward. This is an error. 
Most of them, on the contrary, get 
something out of politics, and many of 
them get a good deal. It is customary 
to pass over the whole question of Min- 
isterial salaries in discreet silence. 
Our convention is that the payment 
made from the Consolidated Fund to 
the honorable and right honorable gen- 
tlemen who sit on the front benches in 
turn is too unimportant to be worth 
consideration. But after all a remuner- 
ation of £5000 a-year, or £3000, or even 
£2000 or £1500, is not exactly a negli- 
gible quantity. In the old days when 
Cabinet Ministers were supposed to be 
grands seigneurs, or very rich men, per- 
haps the salary did not count for much. 
In these times, when some of our rul- 
ers are sprung from the back-parlor 
and some from the workman’s cottage, 
it counts enormously. It is, no doubt, 
possible to earn such incomes in other 
walks of life. Some great lawyers 
make more money, and a few great doc- 
tors, and, of course, some great man- 
ufacturers and merchants and finan- 
ciers. But then these men are either 
persons of quite exceptional personal 
capacity, or they have had to wait many 
years before arriving at the top of the 
tree, or they have started in life with a 
genius for commerce, or with a large 
capital. But the £5000-a-year Minister 
may be drawing his salary at the age 
of forty or so. He may have begun 
without interest or money; and he has 
in all probability never been tested by 
the searching competition survived by 
those who come through the ruck in 
the learned professions. In his own 
calling, other than politics, he may have 
been quite undistinguished. He may 
have been a small solicitor, whose pro- 
fessional earnings never amounted to 
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more than a few hundreds a-year, or 
an ex-subaltern of cavalry who gave no 
special promise of military distinction, 
or an artisan whose horizon, as long as 
he kept to the workshop, was bounded 
by a couple of pounds a-week. Now 
an occupation which after a few years 
of agreeable excitement puts these gen- 
tlemen in possession of an income that 
would have seemed to them beyond the 
dreams of avarice in any other sphere 
of activity, cannot be called a bad one. 
And it must be remembered that the 
actual salary, ample as it is, constitutes 
only one portion of their reward. They 
get an unequalled amount of social 
prestige and enjoyment and notoriety. 
They are placed in the very centre of 
the most aristocratic and luxurious so- 
ciety of the world. They are fe- 
ceived at Court, and they participate in 
levees and State balls and gala per- 
formances at the Opera. They hobnob 
with kings and dukes and lords and la- 
dies; and they pass straight from their 
middle-class obscurity to the enjoy- 
ments and pursuits of the votaries of 
wealth and fashion and leisure. It is 
taken as a matter of course that a Min- 
ister who, a few years ago, found his 
relaxation in a trip to Ramsgate or to 
Llandudno should spend his frequent 
holidays in yachting, or motoring, or in 
luxurious villas on the Riviera. And if 
he does not pass most of his week-ends 
at a fashionable country-house party, 
or in running down to the seaside to 
play golf, he would be considered quite 
out of the mode. 

However, it may be said that these 
amenities are only the guerdon of the 
great leaders, the men of genius or 
striking energy who have fought their 
way into the chosen circle of the Cab- 
inet. Such men are no doubt to be 
found in our great Committee Govern- 
ment; but who would venture to assert 
that it is entirely, or even largely, made 
up of persons of this kind? The aver- 
age Minister is no more than an aver- 
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age party politician who has drifted 
into the Cabinet by long service, or who 
has found his way into it by sheer fluke 
or by sheer audacity. The whole 
thing is such an accident that any man 
of ordinary ability and ordinary indus- 
try who has served his time in Parlia- 
ment and the committees of the caucus 
may well think that he has as good a 
chance of arriving as any of his fel- 
lows. Moreover, the commissioned of- 
ficers of the Parliamentary ranks are 
not limited to the Cabinet. We are 
sometimes apt to forget how large a 
share of the spoils goes to the victors 
whenever there is a change of Govern- 
ment from one side to the other. We 
talk slightingly of office-seekers and of- 
fice-holders; but do most of us realize 
how many members of the dominant 
party in Parliament are office-holders 
at any given moment? There are more 
than fifty places in Parliament or in 
the Royal Household which are party 
appointments, and are held by the Min- 
istry of the day and its subordinates 
and adherents. All these places carry 
comfortable salaries ranging from 
£1000 to £10,000 a-year, and if the du- 
ties of some of them are onerous those 
attached to several of the offices are 
particularly light. All of them com- 
pare very favorably with positions 
which carry smaller emoluments else- 
where. It may safely be said that no- 
body could earn £1200 or £1500 a-year 
so easily as an Under-Secretary of 
State; nor could anybody, unless it be 
one of the paid judges of the House of 
Lords, draw the superb salary of £5000 
per annum for a smaller amount of 
hard and irksome toil than a Minister 
holding an office in the Cabinet. 

But the prizes, or at any rate the sub- 
stantial rewards, or rewards more or 
less substantial, of politics are by no 
means limited to those who may aspire 
to enter the Ministerial circle. About 


‘a fifth of the House of Commons is 


made up of lawyers. Some of these 
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legislators do, no doubt, enter politics 
from a taste for the pursuit, or from 
a disinterested desire to place their 
services at the disposal of the public; 
but it is perfectly safe to say that the 
great majority are in public life for 
what they can get cut of it. They ex- 
pect, or at least they hope, to derive 
some solid advantage in return for 
such expenditure of time and money as 
they have made in order to obtain Par- 
liamentary honors. The practising 
barrister of energy and capacity is on 
the look out for a suitable legal ap- 
pointment. If he is high up in his pro- 
fession and has been able to do useful 
work for his party, he may aspire to a 
seat on the High Ccurt bench, or per- 
haps even to become a law officer un- 
der the Crown. If he stands a grade 
lower professionally, he may at least 
hope for a County Court judgeship, or 
for the comfortable, satisfactory, dig- 
nified, and in some cases well-paid of- 
fice of Recorder in a large or small bor- 
ough. Recorderships vary in their 
value, but in all cases the holder is 
very adequately remunerated for such 
duties as he may perform. He has a 
judicial status and rank, and he can 
usually hold his appointment and draw 
its salary without relinquishing his 
practice at the Bar. If one of these 
plums does not fall to him, he may get 
some other legal appointment, such as 
a Mastership in the Courts of Justice, 
or he may be made a Judge or Attor- 
ney-General in one of the Crown Colo- 
nies; or again, he may find his practice 
usefully assisted by being appointed 
counsel to the Post Office or the Colo- 
nial Office, or some other department of 
State. Meanwhile his seat in the 
House advertises him usefully with the 
public, makes his name known to so- 
licitors and business people in his own 
constituency, and generally improves 
his professional prospects. So that on 
the whole his election expenses and his 
subscriptions to local party organiza- 
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tions and charities must be regarded as 
an extremely good investment. If he 
plays his cards at all skilfully he is 
very likely to get a good deal more 
money out of politics than he has ever 
put into it, especially in these days 
when his legislative exertions are re- 
warded by a regular salary of £400 per 
annum. 

But it is only when we descend a 
few stages further in the social scale 
that the full advantage of cultivating 
politics as a profession becomes mani- 
fest. About two-thirds of the gentle- 
men who sit on the Ministerial and 
Labor benches in the House of Com- 
mons, and a very large number of their 
active supporters in the local organiza- 
tions, have everything to gain by adopt- 
ing politics as a business, and less than 
nothing to lose by it. In their case, 
even the preliminary outlay of capital 
represented by the payment of election 
expenses is avoided; for a considerable 
portion of the Radical members, and, of 
course, all the Labor members, have 
their expenses paid for them by the 
central office, by subsidies from wealthy 
Liberal financiers and commercial mag- 
nates, by local organizations, or by the 
trade-unions. Thus they come in free 
of charge, and have what is to them the 
very satisfactory living wage of £400 a- 
year to recompense them for spending 
their time in the lobbies and commit- 
tee-rooms of the House of Commons 
during the summer months. They 
have the best club in London at their 
disposal, with excellent dining-rooms 
and luncheon-bars and smoking-rooms, 
where they consume food and drinks 
thoughtfully provided at cost price for 
them by a grateful nation. They can 
Tub shoulders with the dite of the 
country, and entertain their wives and - 
daughters at tea on the Terrace along- 
side of duchesses and countesses. They 
can get a column or two in their local 
newspapers, and perhaps even a cer- 
tain amount of attention from the Lon- 
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don Press, whenever they choose to 
catch the Speaker’s eye and make a 
speech; and they can occupy many 
hours of every day during the session 
in pleasant loafing, varied by conversa- 
tion and intrigue. It is not nearly so 
exhausting as working in an office from 
9 till 6 daily, or soiling the hands in a 
grimy engine-shed; and the £400 a-year 
probably represents a good deal more 
than the earnest practitioner would 
have obtained during the same period if 
he had kept to his industrial or mercan- 
tile avocation. Why should a young 
man of parts and a fluent tongue lie 
on his back knocking rivets into a 
boiler all day long at a couple of pounds 
a-week, when he can obtain four or 
five times that sum, and dress like the 
black-coated members of an _ effete 
bourgeoisie, and even affect the manners 
of the idle and luxurious aristocracy, 
by adopting a much easier as well as 
more comfortable avocation? 

Nor are his prospects limited to a 
precarious seat in Parliament and an 
allowance from his Trade Union. With 
luck and skill he may exchange that 
slippery foothold for a safe and per- 
manent appointment, with a good, 
solid, substantial salary, tenable for his 
working life, and a nice pension to 
come when he retires. Take the case 
of Mr. Cleon, ex-M.P., that well-known 
“labor-leader.” The time was when this 
gentleman made, if not sausages, at 
any rate blankets or boots, or wielded 
a hammer in a great engine-shop. That 
was long ago, when Cleon was twenty- 
two or so. Having no taste for foot- 
ball, or athletics, or dances, or dog- 
fights, or the other amusements of in- 
genuous youth in his district, he fre- 
quented debating societies and public 
meetings. He had a loud voice and 
considerable fluency of speech, with a 
natural taste for argument and dispu- 
tation, so that he soon became a dele- 
gate for his fellows at the local trades 
committee. A year of hustling and 
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wrangling enabled him to make his 
mark in this constricted circle. From 
it he rose to his district committee and 
to conferences and discussions with the 
central organization. A  seasonable 
lockout, in which he figured as the rep- 
resentative of a local body of discon- 
tented artisans, introduced Cleon to the 
Press, and the notice of Great Britain 
in general. He was four-and-twenty at 
the time, and henceforth his upward 
career was smooth and rapid. He 
was a delegate at the next trade-union 
conference, and took the opportunity to 
deliver an extremely violent speech, 
which drew upon him the agitated no- 
tice of several Unionist leader-writers. 
This gave him a claim to the general 
council and the status of a paid dele- 
gate. His society made him a local sec- 
retary, with a salary of £3 a-week, 
which was exactly 50 percent more 
than the young gentleman had been 
drawing from his employers, with 
whom, of course, he now dissolved all 
further connection. Two years later 
Cleon was a labor member of Parlia- 
ment. He naturally abandoned the 
squalid garret in which he had passed 
his earlier existence, and took unobtru- 
sive but agreeable lodgings in a respect- 
able London suburb, within a two- 
penny-tube fare of the Palace of West- 
minster. For some years he devoted 
himself with assiduity to his legislative 
duties, speaking with frequency in the 
House of Commons, where, in his ca- 
pacity of “labor leader,” he was always 
afforded an attentive hearing, appearing 
frequently at trade-union conferences, 
both on the platform and at the various 
luncheons and dinners and garden-par- 
ties given by hospitable municipal au- 
thorities, and on two several occasions 
enlarging his political education by a 
tour through India and other portions 
of the British Empire. His expenses 
were paid by his admiring supporters, 
and he was received by Lieutenant- 
Governors, native Princes, Vice-Chan- 
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cellors of Universities, and Colonial 
Prime Ministers, with all the dignity 
and effusion suited to his importance. 
A famous university conferred the de- 
gree of Doctor of Literature upon him, 
ignoring the fact that he had not yet 
learned to write his own language with 
grammatical accuracy, and was still a 
little doubtful as to the placing of the 
aspirate in private conversation. These 
various experiences and achievements 
gave him a claim to the dispensers of 
official patronage which could not be 
ignored. In due course the world was 
interested to learn that Mr. Cleon, M.P., 
was about to resign his seat in order 
to accept an important position at 
Whitehall. Thus did our successful 
demagogue find himself one of the lead- 
ing members of the Civil Service of the 
Crown, with a salary of £1000 a-year. 
duties of a dignified and responsible 
character, a commodious office in which 
he spends his laborious days from 10 
till 5, with a suitable interval for lunch 


at the National Liberal Club, and with 
a whole staff of secretaries and chief- 
clerks, some of them university men of 
high academic distinction, to obey his 
behests, write his letters for him, and 


address him as “Sir.” All this has 
come to him while he is still some years 
on the better side of forty. Cleon has 
a brother, two years older than himself, 
who committed the error of sticking to 
his workshop, and is now a foreman 
with £3, 10s. a-week, and a cottage in 
the back streets of his native town. 
That might have been his own situa- 
tion at the present moment if he had 
not been wise enough to adopt the more 
agreeable and lucrative avocation of 
politics. 

It is not perhaps realized how many 
young men are devoting themselves to 
this course of life in one form or other. 
It has been stated that there are nearly 
ten thcusand officials in the various 
Trade Unions in the country, ten thou- 
sand paid secretaries, organizers, agi- 
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tators, and labor leaders, who between 
them take some £300,000 a-year from 
the working-men members of the va- 
rious associations. Add to this that 
there is an enormous “miscellaneous” 
fund to which the various executives 
have more or less access, and which is 
freely drawn upon for their expenses. 
Naturally there is great competition to 
get into the ranks of the professionals. 
Not all the ten thousand have adopted 
the business as their sole career in life. 
Some are still amateurs doing a certain 
amount of manual work, but finding 
the fees for speaking, and other com- 
missions for which they receive remun- 
eration, a welcome addition to their 
wages. Most of them, of course, as- 
pire to leave the workshop sooner or 
later, and enrol themselves on the per- 
manent official staff. Many of them 
will in due course succeed, and make a 
very fair living as experts in agitation, 
while a few will rise to the higher 
grades of the calling, and obtain some 
of those superior rewards, and emol- 
uments which have been specified 
above. 

But the professional politician is not 
necessarily either a member of Parlia- 
ment or a working man. There is a 
very good opening also for the astute 
member of other avocations, the jour- 
nalist for example. If he is an up-to- 
date person who understands the ways 
of the modern world, he does not de- 
vote himself too assiduously to the in- 
terests of his newspaper alone. He 
will, if he is wise, attach himself at 
an early age to the fortunes of a par- 
ticular party, and, if possible, a par- 
ticular political group. He will always 
be ready to do any little jobs for his 
friends that come in his way, and oc- 
cupy the leisure left him by the work 
of the office, and perhaps a little more, 
in the active duties of the wire-puller. 
In due course he will reap a reward be- 
yond the reach of most of his brethren 
of the pen and note-book. There is, for 
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example, Mr. Bobus, who began life as 
a junior reporter in the office of a daily 
paper in a large manufacturing town. 
In the office they did not regard him 
with admiration. He was neither very 
rapid nor very accurate with his copy, 
nor did he show any tendency to excel 
in the higher walks of his profession. 
His descriptive work was dull and his 
editorials insignificant. In the jour- 
nalistic race he was easily passed by 
several of his younger contemporaries. 
But Bobus knew what he was about. 
While the other young fellows were 
sitting up at nights studying the 
poets, or trying to write literary 
articles for the magazines, he was 
making himself useful at the com- 
mittee rooms of the local Radical Asso- 
ciation. He was no better as a 
speaker than he was as a writer; but he 
never missed an opportunity of appear- 
ing at a political meeting, and was al- 
Ways prepared to say “a few words” 
when called upon. They were platitudi- 
nous, ill-expressed words for the most 
part; but they served their object of 
keeping his name before the influential 
men of the local caucus, and Bobus be- 
came known as a zealous “worker” in 
the cause. Thus it happened that 
when a secretary was wanted for the 
People’s League for the Suppression of 
Something or Other, whereof one of 
Bobus’s local patrons was chairman, 
the young gentleman was hoisted into 
the appointment. The League passed 
a few years of futile activity before it 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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died of inanition; but while it existed 
it gave its secretary many opportunities 
of approaching eminent persons, and 
writing letters in the best progressive 
strain to the newspapers, and appearing 
on the platforms of many more meet- 
ings. Hence no more than a little mild 
surprise was aroused when Bobus re- 
ceived from a progressive Minister the 
offer of a well-paid appointment in the 
official hierarchy. Bobus is there for 
life with a substantial income and the 
prospect of higher things, and even a 
knighthood is not wholly beyond the 
range of his vision. He is very com- 
fortable now, and looks down with 
justifiable contempt on his former 
chum in the sub-editor’s room, who, af- 
ter twenty years of assiduous journal- 
istic labor, is earning about half his 
own salary in the news department of 
a daily journal. Yet the chum is much 
the abler man of the two, and knows 
all sorts of things which have never 
come into Bobus’s intellectual horizon. 
Politics, it will be seen again, is an ex- 
cellent trade, especially for the person 
of mediocre attainments who is not 
likely to do particularly well at any 
other. 

So, on the whole, no better advice 
can be given to the father of a young 
man, without capital or conspicuous 
ability, than that with which this paper 
opens. Let the youth go into politics 
and stay there. Sooner or later he will 
get his reward, and it is quite likely to 
be worth taking. 





SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


In an article published in the Fort- 
nightly Review of last November, I con- 
sidered the hostile relations which have 
existed, and still exist, between the 
French Revolution and the Catholic 
Church. I found the ultimate explan- 
ation of those relations in the fact of 


the utter and irreconcilable opposition 
between the first principles of the Rev- 
olution and the first principles of Chris- 
tianity. And so I was led to regard the 
attempt to decatholicize, to dechristian- 
ize France, made by the primitive Rev- 
olutionists, and revived by their suc- 
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cessors at the present day, as a per- 
fectly natural and intelligible phenome- 
non of history. I observed, however, 
that while the men now dominating the 
French Republic appear to deem Athe- 
ism sufficient as the guide of life, a 
conviction existed among their spiritual 
fathers that if Christianity was to be 
got rid of, some sort of religion or re- 
ligiosity should be found to take the 
place of it. In the present paper I 
propose to consider what, in fact, were 
the substitutes for Christianity pro- 
vided by those sages. 

But before I proceed to do that, I 
would ask my readers to glance briefly 
with me at the religious history of 
France during the first ten years of the 
Revolution (1789-99). That period di- 
vides itself into three portions. First, 
there are the twenty-eight months of 
the National Assembly, subsequently 
called Constituent; then come the well- 
nigh twelve months of the Legislative 
Assembly; next the three years of the 
National Convention; and lastly, the 
four years of the Directory. The great 
work of the National Assembly in the 
domain of religion was, of course, the 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy—the 
setting up, in July, 1790, of a schismatic 
Church. That Church may be said to 
have had a career of four and a half 
years, its end as a State religion being 
wrought by the decrees of the Conven- 
tion of the 18th September, 1794, 
and of the 21st February and the 30th 
May, 1795, which professed to establish 
liberty of worship. It started with 
some prospect of success. Probably 
one-third * of the French clergy at first 
adhered to it. But it bore within it 
the seeds of dissolution and death. As 
soon as the Pope’s condemnation of 
the Civil Constitution of the Clergy 
became known, many priests who had 
accepted it, with or without qualifica- 
tion, withdrew from it. Not a few 


1 That is the estimate accepted by 
the Abbé Pisani after careful examina- 
tion. See his “L’Eglise de Paris et la 
Révolution,” p. 188. 
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who adhered to it lost their influence 
by marriage or some other scandal. A 
certain number apostasized from Chris- 
tianity. Popular feeling was every- 
where in favor of nonjuror clergy,? and 
the troubles which arose throughout 
France might well have caused the 
Constituent Assembly serious search- 
ings of heart as to the policy of their 
ecclesiastical legislation. 

But revolutions never turn back. 
And the Legislative Assembly, which 
met on the first of October, 1791, de- 
voted no small portion of the twelve 
months less nine days during which 
it existed to devising measures of per- 
secution against the non-juror priests. 
We must not forget that the Girondins 
were the most conspicuous initiators, 
and the most zealous fautors, of those 
laws of tyranny and proscription. They 
were, indeed, animated by so intense a 
hatred of Christianity that Sainte 
Beuve’s. account of Condorcet, their 
chief philosopher and theorist, may 
well apply to the whole party: “fanat- 
ique d’irréligion et atteint d’une sorte 
d’hydrophebie sur ce point.” And Du- 
rand de Maillane, the Deputy of the 
Bouches du Rhin, expressed the opin- 
ion, “Le parti girondin était plus im- 
pie méme que le parti de Robespierre.” 
It was Roland who, on becoming Minis- 
ter, gave the signal for this persecuting 
legislation. On the 28rd April and 
the 9th May, 1792, he wrote to the As- 
sembly, begging them to take measures 
against the “refractory” priests, a re- 
quest which amounted to a command, 
three-fourths of the Legislative Assem- 
bly being under the control of the Gir- 
ondin party. On the 29th November, 
1791, indeed, the Assembly had passed 
a decree declaring that all ecclesiastics 
who should refuse to take the civic 
oath forfeited by such refusal their 


2 Les fidéles ne tardérent pas 4 mani- 
fester leur préférence: pendant que le 
curé constitutionel disait la messe pa- 
roissiale dans l’église vide, il y avait 
foule aux heures ou officiaient les in- 
sermentés.—Pisani, “L’Eglise de Paris 
et la Révolution,” p. 236. 
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salaries and pensions. It further de- 
clared that the nonjuror priests were 
“suspect” of revolt against the law, and 
of evil intentions against the country, 
and as such were specially recom- 
mended to the surveillance of the pub- 
lic authorities. 
cient to satisfy their thirst for persecu- 
tion. So, on the 27th May, 1792, a fur- 
ther decree was adopted proscribing 
the nonjurors, as a body and without 
trial. Vergniaud and Gaudet were 
chief movers in procuring this measure, 
which may be regarded as the crown- 
ing achievement of the Girondins. It 
mirrors them truly with their contempt 
for liberty, their hatred of priests, their 
passion for delution. The whole of this 
law of theirs—a law involving the de- 
portation of thousands of Frenchmen— 
rests upon the sole basis of denuncia- 
tion. And they sought to enlarge this 
basis, as far as possible, by providing, 
in Article VIII., that the denunciation 
should be received even when the 
delators (les citoyens délateurs) did not 
know how to write. The utterances 
of Isnard, one of the principal members 
of their party, in the sitting of the 14th 
November, 1791, well interpret their 
sentiments: “If there are complaints 
against a priest who has not taken the 
oath, he should be compelled to quit the 
kingdom; proofs are not necessary (il ne 
faut pas de preuves).”* By way of sup- 
plement to this measure, a decree, 
passed on the 26th August, ordained 
that all nonjuring priests who, in a 
fortnight, should not have left the king- 
dom, should be deported to Guiana. 
Louis XVI, vetoed these decrees, but 
they served as a pretext for arbitrary 
violence throughout the country. And 
the time was rapidly approaching when 
Louis XVI. and his veto should be 
taken out of the way. 


* In the course of the debate on this 
decree a deputy, one Lariviére, read 
from the tribune the Chapter of the 
“Contrat Social” which declares the 
right of the State to put to death dis- 
sentients from its religion. 
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On the 2ist September, 1792, the 
Legislative Assembly came to an end, 
and the National Convention took. its 
place. At the first session of the Con- 
vention, Collot d’Herbois, a strolling 
comedian, brought forward a motion 
for the abolition of royalty; and the 
hall resounded with applause. The 
motion was carried and the Republic 
proclaimed. On the 3rd December, 
Robespierre proposed that the king 
should at once be declared “a traitor 
to his country and a criminal against 
humanity, and should be immediately 
condemned to death for an example to 
mankind,” alleging, as a precedent for 
this summary proceeding, that “Hercu- 
les did not resort to legal tribunals, but 
at once relieved the world of its mon- 
sters.” The Assembly, however, de- 
clined to emulate the exploits of Hercu- 
les, preferring to decree injustice by a 
law. On the 19th of January, 1793, it 
voted the murder of the King, and was 
congratulated by Cambacérés on “hav- 
ing done a deed the memory of which 
would never pass away and which 
would be graven by the pen of immor- 
tality on the Fasti of the world.” Mur- 
dered the King was, accordingly, on 
the 2ist January, having recom- 
mended by letter his family to the care 
of the Convention. That Assembly 
passed a resolution, “That the people 
of France, always magnanimous, would 
take upon themselves the care of his 
family.” This magnanimous engage- 
ment was fulfilled by guillotining the 
wife and sister of the monarch, by 
slowly doing to death his infant son, 
and by keeping his daughter in close 
confinement. 

The Conventién having thus begun 
its tyranny by shedding the innocent 
blood of the King, continued it by 
slaughtering, without mercy, the no 
less innocent ministers of religion. The 
men who dominated it were the de- 
clared enemies of Christianity in all 
forms and phases. The Constitutional 
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clergy was well-nigh as hateful to them 
as the Catholic, but was attacked in a 
different way. In November, 1793, 
they passed a decree declaring that the 
public authorities might receive from 
ministers of any credit the renunciation 
of their ministry. And on the 30th of 
that month they accorded to apostate 
bishops, curés, and vicars annual pen- 
sions varying from 1,200 to 800 francs. 
A very considerable number of the Con- 
stitutional clergy accepted the thirty 
pieces of silver. 

The orthodox clergy, who could not 
thus be bought, were killed all the day 
long, and were counted as sheep ap- 
pointed to be slain. They were 
crammed in hulks,‘ drowned in batches, 
or sent, en masse, to the scaffold. The 
chief legislative measures® against 


* The sufferings of the priests 
condemned to deportation are indes- 
cribable—huddled together, in the 
most filthy conditions, with galley 
slaves, insulted and outraged by their 
guardians, every religious act prohib- 
ited under pain of being cast into 
irons. Carlyle has depicted their state 
in words which, though every one is 
as an echo of Dante’s Inferno, yet fell 
short of the truth. “Ragged, sordid, 
hungry: wasted to shadows: eating 
their unclean rations on deck circu- 
larly, in parties of a dozen: beating 
their scandalous clothes between two 
stones: choked in horrible miasmata, 
closed under hatches, seventy of them 
in a berth, through the night: so that 
the aged priest is found dead in the 
morning, in the attitude of prayer.” 
M. Biré tells us of a batch of forty of 
them on board the “Vaillante,” bound 
for Guiana. Two days after they set 
sail, the “Vaillante” was captured by 
an English vessel, whose captain—af- 
terwards celebrated as Lord Ex- 
mouth—noticing the costume of the 
priests, asked one of them who they 
were. On receiving a reply he saluted 
them courteously, saying, “Gentlemen, 
this is the richest capture I have ever 
made in my life.’—‘“Le Clergé de 
France pendant la Révolution,” p. 135. 

5’ It may be worth while to quote 
M. Biré’s excellent summary of ‘this 
legislation of the Convention (p. 172). 
“La Convention, continuant l’ceuvre de 
l’Assemblée législative, comme Il’Assem- 
blée législative avait continué l’ceuvre 
de l’Assemblée constituante, se contente 
de faire deux lois contre le clergé 
catholique, mais deux lois d’extermina- 
tion. Loi du 18 Mars 1793.’ Les prétres 
qui devaient étre déportés et qui ne le 
sont pes, ou qui, ayant été déportés, 
sont revenus de la déportation, seront 
mis a mort dans les _ vingtquatre 
heures. ‘Loi du 21 Avril 1793.’ 1: Tous 
les ecclésiastiques réguliers, séculiers, 
fréres convers et fréres lais qui n’ont 
pas preté le serment de maintenir la 
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them were the laws of extermination 
made respectively on the 18th March 
and the 21st April, 1793, to which in- 
deed may be added the law of the 17th 
December, 1793, the terrible loi des sus- 
pects. To enforce this legislation the 
Convention sent out into each depart- 
ment two deputies designated “repré- 
sentants du peuple en mission,” who 
were empowered to create revolution- 
ary committees with virtually despotic 
powers. The savagery perpetrated by 
these emissaries of anti-religious fanat- 
icism has never been surpassed. At 
Lyons, Collot d’Herbois, in a single 
day, condemned to death a hundred and 
twenty victims. Lebon, at Arras, shed 
their blood in torrents, and no inconsid- 
erable number of them perished in the 
drownings of Nantes. The Revolution 
was not less cruel towards religious 
women. Those of Compi@égne gave 
this noble answer to their persecutors 
who charged them with fanaticism: 
“Fanatics slaughter and kill: we pray 
for them.” “You will be transported.” 
“To whatever place that may be, we 
shall pray.” “Where do you wish to 
be transported to?” “Where there are 
the most unhappy to be consoled: and 
there are nowhere so many as in 
France.” “If you remain here, it is to 
die.” “We will die.” These holy 
women sang the Salve Regina at the 
foot of the scaffold. The simple faith- 
ful often rivalled in courage the priests 
and nuns. An assembly for worship 
was held in a grotto. Those present 
were warned by the priest that their 
hymns were heard by the cannoneers 
of the Republic. “That does not mat- 
ter, my father,” they replied.*® It is not- 
able that the Convention, in its last 


liberté et l’égalité (serment imposé par 
l’Assemblée_ législative le 14 Aout, 
1792), seront déportés 4 la Guyane. 2: 
Ceux méme qui auront prété ce serment 
seront également déportés s’ils sont 
dénoncés pour cause d’incivicism par 
six de leurs concitoyens.” And these 
two atrocious measures of proscription 
were supplemented on the 17th Sep- 
tember, 1793, by the “loi de suspects.” 

* De Pressensé, “L’Eglise atho- 
lique et la Révolution,” p. 257. 
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sitting (24th October, 1795), provided 
fresh pains and penalties for priests. It 
left the Departments of France covered 
with Watch Committees (Comités de 
Surveillance), Revolutionary Commit- 
tees, Military Commissions. The reli- 
gious houses, which had been turned 
into dungeons, were crammed with 
prisoners, of whom a certain number 
were led forth, day by day, and, after a 
mock trial, were conducted to the guil- 
lotine, which, as the phrase ran, was 
en permanence. France was deluged 
with blood—innocent blood, for against 
the vast majority of the condemned no 
shadow of an offence was so much as 
attempted to be proved. Piety, at- 
tachment to religion, were regarded as 
capital crimes, as was also the mere 
fact of being a priest, unless the ac- 
cused had married or apostatized. 
There are writers, and writers of 
name, who represent the period of the 
Directory (October 28th, 1795, to No- 
vember 9th, 1799), as being one of com- 
parative toleration for the Catholic 
clergy. Lamartine, indeed, goes so far 
as to say, “Sous le Directoire la pro- 
scription avait cessé.” Nothing could 
be more opposed to the truth. The pol- 
icy of the Directory was a policy of 
ruthless persecution,’ carried out with 
a cynical contempt of all legal guaran- 
tees which recalls the proceedings of 
the Committee of Public Safety during 
the worst days of the Terror. In 
1795 there was a widespread feeling in 
France in favor of religious peace. 
The Directory by no means shared it. 
Rewbel declared in one of his speeches, 
‘41 faut poursuivre les prétres refrac- 
taires comme des bétes fauves qu'il 
faut exterminer.”* He and his col- 


™ On the 3rd of Ventose, Year III. 
(February 21st, 1795), was passed what 
has been called the law of the Separ- 
ation of Church and State. Except 
that it deprived the constitutional 
clergy of their ill-gotten stipends, it 
was a mere form. 

°‘ “Je n’ai jamais re- 
proche 4 faire a Robespierre, c’est 
davoir été trop doux,” was, according 


eu qu’une 
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leagues did their best to carry out this 
programme.’ They passionately wished 
to sever France from her ancient re- 
ligion. But they had not a free hand 
until after the coup @état of the 18th 
Fructidor (14th September, 1797), which 
delivered the country once more to the 
Jacobins and plunged the Church into 
a savage persecution. The very next 
day a decree was passed abrogating the 
law of the 7th of Fructidor (24th Au- 
gust), 1797, and reviving all the preced- 
ing legislation against the clergy—even 
the laws of 1790 and 1791, which re- 
quired the oath to the Civil Constitu- 
tion of the Clergy, now defunct; but 
besides resuscitating those enactments, 
it conferred on the Directory an abso- 
lute right to deport priests whom it 
should judge guilty of “troubling, in the 
interior, the public tranquillity.” And 
this legislation rested in full force un- 
til the end of the Directory, and was 
worked with unscrupulous vigor by an- 
ti-Christian zealots throughout France. 
The Directory, indeed, did not employ 
largely the guillotine to kill priests. 
They prefered that their victims should 
die slowly by deportation “—a mode of 
punishment called la guillotine s¢che—or 
that they should be shot by military 


to Carnot, Rewbel’s judgment of “the 


Incorruptible.” 

A very full account of their 
proceedings is given in M. Victoire 
Pierre’s masterly book, “La Terreur 
sous le Directoire” (Paris, 1887), and 
in the excellent work which may be re- 
garded as a suppemment to it, “18 Fruc 
tidor” (Paris, 1893), where—to quote 
his own words—he presents “l'histoire 
d’une juridiction peu connue, celle des 
commissions militaires.” Most of the 
historians of the French Revolution 
say not a word about this terrible 
chapter in its annals. Taine devotes 
to it a single pregnant sentence: “De 
toutes parts, dans les départments, les 
commissions militaires fusillent en 
force.” M. Pierre, with enormous la- 
bor, has collected authentic official 
documents which supply a complete 
and horrible justification of these 
words of Taine. 

% The favorite place of deporta- 
tion was French Guiana, but owing to 
the vigilance of British cruisers, it 
was difficult for the French convict 
ships to make their way there, and 
large numbers of priests were shut up. 
in terrible conditions, in the isle of Ré 
and the isle of Oléron. 
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commissions." A private letter from 
Nantes, dated the 7ta January, 1798, 
which chanced to be intercepted by the 
police, and has been preserved in official 
archives, gives a graphic account of the 
state of the Catholic clergy there at this 
period. “Everything is going from bad 
to worse here since the 18th Fructidor. 
All the nonjuring priests are concealed, 
and those who are caught are shot or 
deported: things are pretty much as 
they were in the time of Robespierre. 
All the emigrés, priests or laity, who are 
arrested, are shot within twenty-four 
hours; and all people who are “suspect” 
are shut up in prison. Those con- 
demned to deportation are huddled to- 
gether in the prisons of Rochfort and 
the Isle of Ré.” * 

But the Directory employed against 
religion other weapons besides deporta- 
tion and death. Following the example 
of the Convention, it encouraged the 
constitutional clergy by money grat- 
ifications to apostatize, and in many 
instances it provided them with em- 
ployment in the service of the State. 
Another anti-Christian measure, of 
even more importance, was the substi- 
tution of the décadi for the Sunday, 
and the imposition of a new Calendar, 
devised by Fabre d’Eglantine, shortly 
before his execution for forgery, in 
which domestic animals, fowls, vege- 
tables, and fishes figure instead of the 
mysteries and Saints of Christianity.” 


4 There is a touching story in M. 
Biré’s volume of a venerable priest, 
Mathurin Cochon, who was arrested by 
the Revolutionary troops, and who, 
worn by hunger, asked a little girl for 
a bit of a morsel of bread which she 
had in her hand. “Yes,” she replied, 
“take it.” “You see I can’t, my hands 
are tied.” Then the child put the 
bread into his mouth. He thanked 
her and told her God would bless 
her for what she had done. Just then 
a well-known constitutional cleric— 
one Lalléton—came up, and remarked, 
“Take the oath and I guarantee your 
life.” “No he replied, “I have not 
suffered so. much, up to now, to damn 
myself at this moment.” “Then do 
your duty, soldiers,” the schismatic 
priest rejoined. They did. (P. 264.) 
This was on September 8th, 1798. 


% Quoted in Biré’s “Le Clergé de 
France pendant la Révolution,” p. 140. 
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M. Biré sees here “the most dangerous 
weapon wielded by the Revolution in 
the strife with the Church.” And a 
writer of a very opposite school, M. 
Aulard, judges, “To substitute for 
Catholic dates and feasts, other dates 
and feasts, to abolish Sunday and to 
impose the lay décadi, to replace the 
names of Saints by those of objects 
which constitute the true riches of the 
nation, was to snatch from Catholicism 
its ornament and distinction (parure et 
prestige); and violently to expel it from 
the national habits.” As a matter of 
fact, the Directory stuck at no violence 
te accomplish this “reform.” Grégoire 
does not speak too strongly when he 
says that “whole departments were 
tortured by décadi fury; * he gives am- 
ple warrant for these words. It is 
notable ‘that the Directory was busy 
with further projects of persecution 
when the coup @état of the 18th Br- 
mairs put an end to its existence. 
Thus much as to the persecution of 
Christianity in France from 1789 to 
1799—enough perhaps to illustrate the 
truth of M. Biré’s observation: “The 
Revolution was before all things anti- 


13 The Turkey, the Pig, the Cat, the 
Goat, the Rabbit, have places in that 
curious document. July 19th, which is 
the feast of St. Vincent of Paul, is con- 
secrated to German wheat (Epeautre); 
August 28th, the feast of St. Augustine, 
to the Water Melon; December 2nd, the 
feast of St. Francis Xavier, to Horse- 
radish. It seems hard to believe that 
this performance of Fabre d’Eglantine 
should have found admirers; but it did. 
For Michelet it is “le Calendrier vrai 
ou la nature elle-méme nomme les 
phases de l'année,” and Louis Blanc 
describes it as a “chef d’ceuvre de 
grace, de poésie et de raison.” 

4 Biré’s “Le Clergé de France pen- 
dant la Révolution,” p. 369. 


1% “Le Culte de la Raison et le Culte 
de l’Etre-Supréme,” p. 34. 


1% “Quelques départments tiraillés, 
torturés par la fureur décadaire,” “His- 
toire des Sectes Religieuses,” Vol. L, 
p. 229. The whole of the chapter—the 
tenth—headed, “Persecutions pour le 
décadi,” in which this statement occurs, 
is well worth reading. It was in Aug- 
ust, 1800, that the “décadi” was abol- 
ished by a Consular decree, after an 
existence of seven years. Grégoire 
truly remarks (p. 339), “La postérité ne 
pourra jamais se former qu’une idée 
trés incompléte de ce qui les fétes dé- 
cadaires ont couté d’argent, de larmes. 
de tortures et de sang.” 
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Christian: its chief work was to expel 
and kill priests, to shut and desecrate 
churches, to tear away the soul of 
France from the Catholic religion.” 
But there were among its earlier leaders 
some who appreciated the dictum, “On 
ne tue que ce qu’on remplace.” Let us 
now proceed to see how they pro- 
posed to replace the Catholic Shurch; 
what were the _ substitutes for 
Christianity which they provided for 
France. 

First among the inventors of new re- 
ligions comes Pierre Gaspard Chau- 
mette—Anexagoras he called himself, 
I do not know why—whom Lord Mor- 
ley praises as showing “the natural ef- 
fect of abandoning belief in another 
life by his energetic interest in arrange- 
ments for improving the lot of men in 
this life.’** The most famous of the 
arrangements claiming that character 
which engaged the energetic interest of 
Chaumette was the worship of Reason 
—indeed, it would seem that he was not 
only energetically interested in this cult, 
but was its actual originator. In the 
Commune of Paris he found his first 
converts, and through the favor of that 
body he was allowed to set up his re- 
ligion on the 10th November, 1793, in 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame. A sort 
of elevation which they called a moun- 
tain (wne montagne) was erected over 
the high altar of the Church, with a 
kind of throne whereon the Goddess of 
Reason was installed. Who the Goddess 
was we do not certainly know: the 
honor has been claimed for Médlle. 
Aubrey, for Mdlle. Maillard, for Mdlle. 
Candeille, all of the Opera; but the 
probabilities are in favor of the concu- 
bine of the printer Momoro.  Prud- 
homme testifies: ‘““Momoro entretenait 
une femme assez fraiche qu’il traitait 
durement. Il en faisait alors sa serv- 
ante. Enfin il en faisait une Déesse 
de Raison.” De Maistre speaks of the 
Goddess as “toute nue”; but this ap- 


™ “Miscellanies,” Vol. L, p. 78. 
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pears to be an error. Eyewitnesses de- 
scribe her as clothed, though scantily, 
in white tunic, purple girdle, and an 
azure mantle. Incense was burnt be- 
fore her, and hymns were sung, of 
which the two following verses are a 
specimen :— 


Descends 6 Liberté, fille de la Nature; 
Le peuple a reconquis son pouvoir im- 
mortel: 
Sur les pompeux débris de |’ antique 
imposture 
Ses mains relévent ton autel, 


Venez, vainqueurs des rois, l'Europe 
vous contemple; 
Venez, sur les faux dieux, é6tendez vos 
succés; 
Toi, sainte Liberté, 
temple, 
Sois la déese des Francais. 


viens habiter ce 


Which rites being accomplished, the 
Goddess, attended by her “vestals”— 
who had been picked up in the coulisses 
of the Opera—was borne aloft to the 
Convention, where Chaumette peror- 
ated, declaring her to be a chef d’muvre 
of Nature, asserting that she had in- 
flamed all hearts, and demanding that 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame should 
thenceforth be consecrated to Reason 
and Liberty. One Laloy,” who pre- 
sided, expressed the most lively satis- 
faction at these proceedings, as a tri- 
umph over superstition and fanaticism 
—the two words by which Christianity 
was then commonly designated—and 
the Convention decreed that the Cathe- 
dral should in future be the temple of 
Reason. Next, Laloy put the sacred 
red night-cap on the Goddess and gave 
her a kiss—“the fraternal accolade” it 
Was supposed to be. Then the proces- 
sion trooped out to finish the day with 
an orgy—over which it is better to 
draw a veil. Chaumette was delighted 

% Tt was this Laloy who presided 
over the Convention when Gobel made 
his declaration of apostasy, and who 
congratulated the wretched man on 


having “risen to the height of philos- 
ophy.” 
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with his work, and predicted, “This 
time Jesus Christ won’t rise again.” 
He also professed a sure and certain 
hope that in four months’ time they 
would be strong enough to guillotine all 
who believed in God. The event proved 
that he was in error. Indeed, at the 
end of four months he himself was 
guillotined. It is worth while to no- 
tice, in passing, how, thirteen years be- 
fore: this profanation of Notre Dame 
took place, it was prophesied in a ser- 
mon preached in that very church. 
“Yes,” the preacher exclaimed, “reli- 
gion is the real object of the attack of 
the philosophes. The axe and the ham- 
mer are in their hands; they merely 
await the favorable moment for over- 
turning the altar. Yes: Thy temples, 
O Lord shali be plundered and de- 
stroyed; Thy feasts abolished; Thy 
Name blasphemed; Thy worship pro- 
scribed. But what do I hear, great 
God? What do I see? The sacred 
canticles with which these roofs have 
resounded in honor of Thee, are re- 
placed by lubricious and profane songs. 
And thou, infamous Deity of Paganism, 
shameless Venus, thou comest here to 
take the place of the living God, to sit 
on the throne of the holy of holies, ard 
there to receive the incense of thy 
abandoned votaries.” * 

A few days after the enthronement 
of the Goddess of Reason at Notre 
Dame, all the Catholic churches and 
chapels in Paris were closed. Some, 
however, were soon reopened for the 
new cult, and the example of Paris was 
largely followed throughout France un- 
der the guidance of the deputies en mis- 
sion, seconded by the generals, judges, 
and administrators, and supported by 


“the loud applause and aves vehement” 


” Grégoire, “Histoire des Sectes Re- 
ligieuses,” Vol. I., p. 32. The preacher 
was le Pére Beauregard, whom Gré- 
goire terms “mon ancien professeur.” 
The passage is given by Jauffret, with 
some slight variations, in his “Mé- 
moires,” Vol. I, p. 213. Jauffret speaks 
of the sermon in which it occurs as 
having been preached three years be- 
fore the Revolution. 
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of the “people.” * It is said that within 
twenty days over two thousand 
churches were converted into Temples 
of Reason. Shortly the religion of Rea- 
son was completed by a decree of the 
Convention bestowing on Marat—to 
quote the official language—‘“the sub- 
lime honor of apotheosis.” “And so,” 
as M. de Pressensé pungently remarks, 
“it bad prostitutes for Goddesses, and 
a man of blood and mud for a martyr 
and Saint.”™ But, on the other hand, 
it had for its arch-enemy Robespierre, 
who quickly made an end of its chief 
apostles and evangelists, sending to 
the scaffold Chaumette, Clootz, and 
even Momoro, the husband, or vice-hus- 
band, of the Goddess of Reason, in 
company with Hébert, Gobel, and oth- 
ers of the same persuasion. Having 
thus made straight the paths for his 
own religion, he proceeded to recom- 
mend it to the Convention on the 8th 
May, 1794, in a discourse wherein he 
dwelt upon “the utter inadequacy of 
Atheism to meet the innate convictions 
of the human conscience,” and recom- 
mended the Assembly to recall men to 
the pure worship of the Supreme Being. 
The Convention manifested, in comply- 
ing with this summons to the pure wor- 
ship of the Etre-Supréme, as much alac- 
rity as they had shown six months be- 
fore in adopting the impure worship of 
Madame Momoro; indeed, it flot only 
decreed his existence, but voted him 
a festival on the 20th Prairial—-the 8th 
June. Accordingly, when the ap- 
pointed day arrived, the feast of the 
new Deity was celebrated with becom- 
ing splendor in the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries, Robespierre, as President of the 
Convention, pontificating. In a basin, 
situated in the middle of the gardens, 
David the painter, who was in charge 


* M. Aulard describes this worship of 
“Reason” as “an expedient of national 
defence” (“un expédient de défense na- 
tionale”)! “Le Culte de la Raison et le 
Culte del’Etre Supreme.” Avant Propos. 


1 “L’Eglise et la Révolution Fran- 


caise,” p. 280 
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of the arrangements, had constructed 
with pasteboard a colossal group sup- 
posed to represent Atheism sustained 
by Ambition, Discord, and False Sim- 
plicity. Robespierre, after a _ dis- 
course“ inveighing against kings and 
tyrants, and extolling his Etre-Su- 
préme, descended into the basin and 
set fire to the images there. It had 
been devised that from their ashes 
should arise a statue “with front calm 
and serene,” to symbolize Divine Wis- 
dom, but unfortunately this work of 
art made its appearance in a villain- 
ously besmirched condition.“ Nothing 
dismayed, however, by that accident, 
the Pontiff proceeded, at the head of the 
Convention, to the Champ de Mars, 
where on a sham mountain had been 
erected an “altar of the country” with 
a tree on the top—presumably a tree of 
Liberty. There, as an eye-witness puts 
it, “Robespierre expectorated further 
rhetoric,” and the proceedings were en- 
livened by a hymn to the Supreme Be- 
ing composed by Chenier, in which it is 
alleged that the murder of the King 
was inspired by that Deity. 


Quand du dernier Capet la criminelle 
rage 
Tombait d’un tréne impur, écroulé sous 
nos coups, 
Ton invisible bras guidait notre cour- 
age, 
Tes foudres marchaient devant nous. 


Of course, no intelligent student of 
history in judging of its phenomena 
will forget that large allowance must 
be made for national character and 
temperament. Still it is difficult to 
contemplate Robespierre’s festival of 
the Etre-Supréme without recalling But- 


* His admirers likened him, on this 
occasion, to Orpheus. Thus, in Boissy 
d’Anglas’ “Essai sur les fétes nation- 
ales,” we read, “Robespierre parlant de 
lEtre-Supréme au peuple le _ plus 
éclairé du monde, me rapellait Orphée 
enseignant aux hommes les principes 
de la civilisation et de la morale.” 

* Which gave Senart occasion, some 
weeks afterwards, for the witticism, 
a Sagesse de Robespierre est restée 
terne, et lui-méme est mort en prou- 
vant qu’il avait manqué de sagesse.” 
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ler’s question whether whole nations 
might go mad. Carlyle speaks of the 
French as “a people prone to monoma- 
nia.” And whether or no we agree 
with him ag to that, there are proba- 
bly few Englishmen who will dissent 
from his opinion that the record of this 
business of the Etre-Supréme is “the 
shabbiest page of human annals”: that 
“Mumbo-Jumbo of the African woods 
seems venerable beside Robespierre’s 
new Deity, for this is a conscious 
Mumbo-Jumbo and knows that he is 
machinery.” But stripped of Robes- 
pierre’s verbiage and _ theatricalities, 
the religion which he wished to estab- 
lish was Rousseau’s Deism, and noth- 
ing else. M. Aulard truly says that 
certain parts of the Emile, and the 
last page of the Contrat Social, prepared 
the way for the Féte of the 20th 
Prairial. The votaries of the Goddess 
of Reason, naturally enough, disliked 
the new cult, but, warned by the fate 
of Chaumette and Clootz and Momoro, 
they did not venture to offer any resist- 
ance to it. “That cursed Robespierre,” 
one of them complained, “has thrown 
us back ten years with his Etre-Su- 
préme whom no one was thinking of: 
we were getting on famously; he has 
spoilt all.” It seems hardly open to 
doubt that a Goddess of Reason, “ripe 
and real,” was a divinity more to the 
taste of most Frenchmen than Robes- 
pierre’s shadowy abstraction, of whom, 
indeed, the vast majority could make 
nothing. Grégoire tells us of a man 
who, summoned to a communal assem- 
bly, thought that the question before 
the meeting was of electing an Etre- 
Supréme.* And there seems to have 
been a prevalent opinion that, whether 
owing his place to election or not, 
the Deity was a successful rival of “le 
bon Dieu.” Of course, the deputies en 
mission hastened tc introduce his wor- 
ship throughout France, and the ter- 


* Grégoire, “Histoire des Sectes Reli- 
gieuses,” Vol. L., p. 102. 
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rorized populace had to profess it. 
Naturally, glorious accounts of its tri- 
umphs were sent to the Convention. 
Thus a juge de paig of the Canton of 
Saugé reports to that body “a simple 
matter, but enough to show how this 
belief, free from senseless and supersti- 
tious practices, will propagate the reign 
of fraternity.” The simple matter was 
this: that at the Féte of the Etre-Su- 
préme, one Trocheteau, an apostate and 
married constitutional curé, gave his 
hand to the citoyenne Levéque, a Protes- 
tant, and embraced her.* 
Notwithstanding, however, enthusias- 
tic official reports such as this, it is cer- 
tain that the worship of the Etre-Su- 
préme did not catch on; and, of course, 
the guillotining of its author did not 
help it. Intelligent men perceived that 
a cult with more warmth, more color, so 
to speak, was wanted. Hence the in- 
vention of Theophilanthropy, a religion, 
indeed, without mystery and without 
dogma, but with much histrionic dis- 
play. Larevelliére Lépaux, a member 
of the Directory, is sometimes spoken 
of as its founder. But this appears not 
to have been so. He expressly denies 
it in his Mémoires, and I do not know 
why, in this matter, he should not be 
believed. It seems to have been ex- 
cogitated by one Haiiy, brother of the 
famous chemist of that name, assisted 
by four others who were described as 
“pares de famille.” This Haiiy was 
the director of an asylum for the blind, 
where was a disused chapel which 
served for the first home of the new 
sect. But if Larevelliére Lépaux was 
not the founder of Theophilanthropy, 
he was assuredly its most zealous, de- 
voted, and influential adherent. In- 
deed, we may say that it was his 
hobby. He was a furious Jacobin, 
breathing out threatenings and slaugh- 
ter against Christianity; but he was 
wise enough to discern the desirabil- 
ity of providing something to replace 
% “Tbid.,” p. 112. 
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it, and he supposed himself to have 
found that something in Theophilan- 
thropy. Through his influence, the 
Theophilanthropists obtained posses- 
sion of some of the chief churches of 
Paris, Saint-Jaques-du-Haut-Pas, Saint- 
Nicolas-des-Champs, Saint-Germain- 
l’Auxerron, Saint-Sulpice, Saint-Ger- 
vais, Saint-Themas-d’Aquin, Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont, Saint-Médard, Saint- 
Roch, Saint-Eustache. Moreover, in 
1796 they invaded Notre Dame, and 
the choir and the organ of that church 
Were assigned to them. Their diffi- 
culty, indeed, was not to get churches, 
but congregations. The chief author- 
ity on their tenets and rites is the 
Manual of Chemin Dupontés, which, by 
the way, was distributed gratis 
throughout France by direction of the 
Minister of the Interior. Perhaps I 
should rather speak of their tenet than 
of their tenets, for the sole article of 
their creed seems to have been belief 
in a Deity who bears a_ suspicious 
likeness to Robespierre’s Etre-Supréme. 
They celebrated their rites on the dé- 
cadi, their clergy, if the word may be 
permitted, being for the most part apos- 
tate constitutional priests and ¢i-devant 
Protestant pastors. These gentlemen 
were clad in sky-blue tunics, with red 
belts and a long white robe open in 
front. They included in their com- 
munion all beliefs except the Catholic. 
On the Festival of Toleration they set 
up their banners for tokens, each being 
inscribed with the name of some reli- 
gious sect. In their assemblies, it is 
stated, passages were read from Con- 
fucius, Vyasa, Zoroaster, Theognis, 
Cleanthes, Socrates, Aristotle, La 
Bruyére, Voltaire, Rousseau, William 
Penn, and Franklin, but the Christian 
Bible was tabooed. In imitation of the 
Catholic religion they had ceremonies 
for the various circumstances of life— 
infancy, marriage, and death—parodies 
of the Christian rites. Hymns were 
copiously employed in their churches. 
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The sect lasted, in spite of ridicule, as 
long as the Directory lasted, and, in- 
deed, a little longer; it was finally ex- 
cluded from the “National Edifices” by 
a decree of the consuls on the 5th Oc- 
tober, 1801, and shortly after disap- 
peared. 

So much as to the substitutes for 
Christianity which the Revolution, in 
its first fervor, introduced into France. 
They were tried and found wanting. 
Perhaps their chief practical effect was 
to accelerate the Christian reaction 
which, in spite of military commissions 
and deportations and manifold mur- 
ders, set in under the Directory. No 
doubt the extent of that reaction has 
been exaggerated. For a statement 
made by Bishop Lecoc in August, 1797, 
and widely repeated, that forty-thou- 
sand communes had returned to Cath- 
olic worship, no evidence has ever been 
produced, and there is a vast assem- 
blage of facts which discredit it. Still, 
that there was a reaction—a consid- 
erable reaction—is undeniable.” At the 
beginning of 1798 Bonaparte, who, at 
all events, had eyes, whatever else he 
lacked, wrote to Clarke “On est rede- 

The Fortnightly Review. 
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venu Catholique Romain en France.” 
Probably the present rulers of that 
country will not attempt to set up a 
new religion of their own. The ill- 
success of the three which we have 
been considering, notwithstanding a 
vast amount of State support, affords 
them no encouragement for such an un- 
dertaking. They appear to be content 
to rest in sheer Atheism, to hold the 
view expounded in Proudhon’s Popular 
Revolutionary Catechism: “Qu’il n’y a 
pas de puissance et de justice au dessus 
et en dehors de l'homme: et que nier 
Dieu c’est affirmer l’homme unique et 
véritable souverain de ses destinées.” 
That is the creed with which the chil- 
dren of France are being indoctrinated. 
But can society be carried on with such 
acreed? It is a question to which his- 
tory supplies no answer, for the experi- 
ment has never been tried. The first 
Napoleon, we may note, thought not. 
“Il me faut,” he observed on one occa- 
sion, “des 6léves qui sauront @tre des 
hommes. On n’est pas homme sans 
Dieu. L’homme sans Dieu, je l’ai vu 
& l’ceuvre en 1793. Cet homme-la, on 
ne le gouverne pas: on le fusille.” 
W. 8. Lilly. 
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The sun of a May evening was set- 
ting behind Paris as Désiré de Vacon, 
with a couple of servants at his heels, 
trotted along the white road which led 
to the gates of the city. There was a 
strange glow in the sky. Désiré reined 
in his horse and drew his hand sud- 
denly across his eyes; it had seemed to 


* Some very striking details illustra- 
tive of the Catholic revival in 1798 will 
be found in the second volume of Jauf- 
fret’s “Mémoires,” pp. 472-512. The 
Abbé Sicard, in_his_ interesting work, 
“Les Evéques de France pendant la 
Révolution,” gives it as the result of 
his careful statistics, that at the begin- 
ning of the Consulate there were 28,000 
priests in France, 6,000 of them being 
constitutional clergy, of whom not 
more than one-half exercised their 
ministry. 


him for a moment as though he saw 
the town through a mist of blood. He 
laughed at the fancy, and cantered on 
eagerly. Five minutes later he had 
passed through the gate, and was gaz- 
ing curiously about him as one of the 
servants guided him through the nar- 
row streets to the hétel of his father. 
He clattered under the great arch- 
way and into the courtyard, where 
some lackeys were lounging. As they 
watched him dismount with a con- 
temptuous stare, which did not change 
when he asked for the Vicomte de Va- 
con, he felt strangely countrified. One 
of the men answered lazily that the 
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Vicomte could not be disturbed at the 
moment; but if monsieur would leave a 
message—— “Tell him,” said Désiré, 
“that Monsieur de Vacon, his son, 
awaits his pleasure.” The manner of 
the lackey changed instantly. “If mon- 
sieur will come this way I will inform 
M. le Vicomte at once.” 

He followed the man across the hall 
and up the wide staircase, his heavy 
boots and spurs ringing on the polished 
boards, which reflected the wax candles 
in little pools of light. The servant 
left him in the vast salon on the first 
floor, and he walked about, touching a 
thing here and there with curious 
flashes of memory. He thought of the 
last time he had been in that room, 
when the walls had been hung with 
black, and he had been brought in, a 
small and terrified child, clinging to the 
hand of his nurse, to gaze for the last 
time on the waxen face of the mother 
who had never been more to him than 
a radiant vision. It was on that day 
he had started on the long and dream- 
like journey to the ancient chateau on 
the Loire, which he had never since 
left for more than a couple of days. 
He thought of the great, bare rooms, 
and the wide river flowing by the walls, 
and felt suddenly stifled by the magnifi- 
cence around him. He impulsively 
crossed to a window, but checked with 
his hand on the catch as he heard the 
door open behind him, and the major- 
domo announce in sonorous tones, ““M. 
le Vicomte de Vacon.” 

There was a moment's silence as 
Désiré advanced to kiss his father’s 
hand. The Vicomte surveyed him cu- 
riously, and noticed the boy’s handsome 
face and delicate hands with a thrill of 
satisfaction. ‘Properly dressed,” he 
thought, “he will do me credit at Ver- 
sallies.—So” he said, “despite your pro- 
tests last summer that you intended 
never to leave the country, sylvan de- 
lights Lave begun to pall.” 

Désiré blushed, and the Vicomte 
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laughed lightly; he wondered how long 
his son would retain that accomplish- 
ment. 

“Sir,” said the boy shyly, “I thought 
it my duty to come to Paris.” 

“Faith, I wish all duties were as 
pleasant!” The Vicomte moved over to 
the chimneypiece, and the firelight 
played on his brocaded coat, on his dia- 
mond shoe-buckles, and on the great 
ruby ring on his finger. There was a 
féte at the Court to-night, and it was 
not for nothing that the Vicomte de 
Vacon was accounted the best dressed 
of all the nobles who danced and gam- 
bled and made love beneath the wax 
candles at Versailles. ‘Well,’ he con- 
tinued carelessly, “and what is the duty 
which leads to such a paradise in this 
world as well as in the next?” 

Désiré hesitated. He knew his 
father but slightly, and it seemed im- 
possible to explain his hopes and ambi- 
tions to this very exquisite stranger, 
who regarded him through his quizz- 
ing-glass with such complete detach- 
ment. 

The Vicomte dropped his glass and 
spoke lazily. “As a rule when a man 
begins to talk about his duty it is 
money ora woman. Do you want me 
to pay your debts or get you out of a 
scrape with the steward’s daughter? 
I'll forgive you anything, so long as you 
have not mortgaged the chateau or 
married the girl.” 

Désiré hardly heard his father’s 
words; instead, there rang in his ears 
that cry of the suffering peasants of 
France which had called to him so 
clearly in the quiet of the woods on the 
banks of the Loire. He spoke ab- 
ruptly: “I have come to Paris as a del- 
egate to the Estates-General.” 

The Vicomte had been playing with a 
little Sévres vase on the chimneypiece, 
and one of its delicate handles snapped 
suddenly and it fell with a faint tinkle 
on the stone hearth. Désiré remem- 
bered that sound long afterwards. 
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“You have come to Paris as a traitor to 
your king!” 

“No, father!” 

“Every man who sits in that asseni- 
bly is a traitor.” The Vicomte’s voice 
cut like a whip. 

“Indeed, we would but reform 
abuses, and help his Majesty to gov- 
ern.” 

“Do you not know that he is the vice- 
roy appointed by Heaven, and would 
you dare to interfere?” 

“Ah, but the king cannot know the 
sufferings of his people; they are dumb, 
so that we would speak for them.” 

“And you would associate with 
these’——-The door at the end of the 
room opened, and a girl came in laugh- 
ing. The Vicomte stopped abruptly. 

“Are you ready, uncle? The coach is 
at the’—— And she, in her turn, 
stopped as she caught sight of Désiré. 

“Come here, Marie; let me present to 
you your cousin Désiré.—Désiré, this is 
my ward, and your cousin Marie.” 

The girl dropped him a demure little 
curtsy as Désiré kissed her hand; he 
remembered her dimly before he left 
Paris, when he had despised her as a 
baby from the lofty superiority of six; 
but now he felt young and countrified 
as her merry eyes gazed at him criti- 
cally, and the Vicomte watched them 
both. He vainly sought for something 
to say. 

But she came to his rescue. “Why, 
cousin, I thought you despised Paris 
and all our gaieties, and passed all your 
time wandering in the woods writing 
poems to nature!” 

“I hardly think Désiré will add to 
the gaiety of Paris.” His father’s voice 
stung him, and once again Désiré 
blushed. Marie looked at him curi- 
ously. “Come,” continued the Vicomte, 
“if the coach is ready, let us go; you 
must not keep her Majesty waiting.”— 
He turned to his son. “I have given 
orders that a room should be prepared 
for you.” ° 
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“Good-night, cousin,” said Marie, 
dropping him another curtsy. 

Désiré heard the click of her little 
heels on the stairs, and then the rumble 
of the coach as it drove out of the 
courtyard. 

It was dull enough in the great din- 
ing-room, where he supped in a little 
oasis of light, while the lackeys flitted 
in and out of the shadows like figures 
in a dream. 

He was glad when the servants left 
the room, and pushed back his chair im- 
patiently. He was oppressed by the 
silence and the luxury. He wandered 
upstairs presently, and had a faint sen- 
sation of home-coming as he entered his 
room; it had been his nursery long ago. 
His servant was unpacking his valise, 
and Désiré threw himself into a chair 
in front of the fire. “Well,” he said 
as the boy came to pull off his boots, 
“how do you like this gay Paris of ours, 
Jean?” 

“Oh, monsieur, I wish we were at 
home again!” 

“Why, what would Anne say? Was 
she not overjoyed to greet her brother?” 

“Monsieur, she is gone.” 

“Gone! What do you mean?” 

Jean stammered, “A friend of M. le 
Vicomte comes here, and sometimes he 
would talk to Anne. One day his serv- 
ant came, and she went away with 
him. She has never come back.” 

Désiré sprang up. “Mon Dieu, he 
shall pay for this! What was his 
name?” 

“M. le Comte de Kervelle.” 

“To-morrow I will speak to M. le 
Vicomte. Never fear, Jean; she shall 
be found.” 

It was what the country-bred Désiré 
called late, and Paris folk called early, 
when he demanded to see the Vicomte 
the next morning. His father’s valet 
met him with an imperturbable face. 
“It is forbidden to enter the room of 
M. le Vicomte until he rings.” 

“And when will that be?” 
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“Ah, who can say, monsieur? Per- 
haps ten, perhaps eleven, perhaps 
twelve.” 

It was nearer one when Désiré found 
his father sipping his morning choco- 
late, whilst the sunlight struggled in 
through the heavy brocade curtains. 
Désiré spoke stammeringly of the 
girl. 

The Vicomte laughed in his curious, 
toneless way. “So you are prepared 
to champion the cause of a pretty 
woman as well as that of the people! 
Faith, if you wanted the girl yourself 
why did you let her come to Paris?” 

The boy sprang up indignantly. “The 
girl was nothing to me; but do you not 
understand, sir? She was lured from 
this house by M. de Kervelle. She is 
lost, and’”’—— 

“Are you quite sure that she went” 
—the Vicomte searched for a word, and 
found it with a slight smile—‘unwill- 
ingly?” 

“Sir, she was a good girl, and he is a 
villain!’ 

“T understand. The canaille have all 
the virtues, and we all the vices.” The 
Vicomte stirred his chocolate wearily. 
“Let us close the discussion. I have 
not your enthusiasm for the people, 
and it fatigues me.” 

Désiré’s hands clenched. 
answer for this to me!” 

The Vicomte’s lips tightened over his 
teeth. “Itis not usual for gentlemen to 
fight duels over servant-wenches.” 
Désiré shrank from the bitterness of 
the sneer in his father’s voice. “Be- 
sides which, there is another reason— 
M. de Kervelle is likely to become your 
cousin.” 

“My cousin!” cried Désiré incredu- 
lously. 

“Yes; he wishes to wed Marie.” 

“Mon Dieur’ It was hardly more 
than a gasp. 

The Vicomte lay back in his chair 
and watched his son. “Yes,” the lan- 
guid voice continued, “he was the 
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king’s ward, and His Majesty has inter- 
ested himself in the affair—in fact, has 
begged the hand of Marie in order to 
béstow it on M. de Kervelle.” 

Désiré sprang to his feet. 
answered ?” 

“I told His Majesty that there was 
but one man whom I would prefer to 
be the husband of Marie.” 

“And he is?” 

“Yourself.” 

“But, sir, she does not even know 
me.” 

“Perhaps that is in itself an advan- 
tage.” The Vicomte laughed as the 
boy winced, and then his expression 
changed. “Come,” he said sternly, 
“let us understand each other. Give 
up this fantastic nonsense of the rights 
of the people, resign your seat in the 
Estates-General, and take your proper 
place as my son. There is waiting for 
you all that makes life pleasant: a com- 
mission in the King’s Bodyguard, the 
amusements, the gaieties, the excite- 
ments of Paris. I shall not stint you 
for money, and when you weary of it 
all you will find awaiting you a rich, 
and I may say charming, wife.” 

There was a pause, and then Désiré 
spoke slowly: “And if I refuse?” 

“You will have the rights of the peo- 
ple, though I believe they do not yet 
include the right of entrée to His Ma- 
jesty’s levee.” 

“But Marie?” 

“Marie will wed M. de Kervelle.” 

“After what I have told you about 
him?” 

“The remedy is in your hands; but I 
have no doubt he will make her a most 
excellent husband.” 

Désiré turned away and began to 
pace up and down the room. His 
father watched him curiously. “May I 
ask what you intend to do?” 

The boy stopped in his nervous walk 
and faced his father. “I cannot—I 
cannot give up my seat; I must do my 
duty.” It was a cry, almost an appeal. 


“And you 
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The Vicomte showed no answering 
emotion, but he too stood up. “Ah, the 
canaille must possess a strange charm 
which I have so far failed to discover. 
In my present blindness I prefer the 
society of gentlemen.” 

“Monsieur!” cried Désiré. 

But, with a slight gesture of apology, 
his father went on: “You are, of 
course, free to stay here. You will not 
be Inuch troubled by the society of 
Marie and myself, which I imagine you 
would hardly find congenial. And 
now I must beg you to excuse me; I 
have still my toilet to make.” 

Désiré made an impulsive movement; 
for a second he longed to ask his fa- 
ther’s forgiveness; but the Vicomte’s 
smile never wavered, and Désiré turned 
and walked quickly out of the room. 
He was suddenly afraid that he would 
disgrace himself by bursting into tears. 

As the door closed behind the youth 
the smile faded slowly, as though some 
spirit in passing had gently brushed it 
from the Vicomte’s face, and the real 
man looked with haggard eyes upon the 
ruins of his “castle in Spain,” the fair- 
est of all his great possessions, though 
none of his friends had ever dreamed 
of its existence. 

It is hard to renounce all the pleas- 
ures of Paris at twenty-one, perhaps 
the more so if one has never tasted 
them; and when the Estates-General 
was not sitting Désiré wandered aim- 
lessly about the narrow, evil-smelling 
streets, thinking with a passionate 
longing of the fair country and great 
woods on the banks of the Loire. He 
saw his father and Marie but seldom; 
sometimes he would hear her merry 
laugh, and shrink back into some dark 
corner as she ran down the wide stairs 
after his father; then he would peep 
almost stealthily out ot some window 
to watch them drive away in the great 
gilt coach, 

Once Marie had found him standing 
id'y in the big salon, and had set her- 
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self to amuse him. He was shy enough 
at first, but she had asked him of the 
country, of his life in the great lonely 
chateau, and soon he was talking 
eagerly. The rays of the setting sun 
poured in through the high windows 
and filled the room with a golden dusk. 
Somewhere a woman was singing a 
love-song. 

Désiré stopped abruptly in the mid- 
dle of a sentence. “Marie,” he said 
suddenly, “do you like M. de Ker- 
velle?” The impersonal note had gone 
from his voice; the girl looked up 
quickly, and for a second their eyes 
met. “L’amour, Vvamour!’—the woman’s 
voice died away. 

Marie laughed lightly. “M. de Ker- 
velle! Why do you ask? Do you not 
know that he is the handsomest, gay- 
est, wittiest courtier at Versailles, and 
they say the finest swordsman in 
France?” 

Désiré leant forward, trying to read 
her face, and said again with a curious 
insistence, “Do you like M. de Ker- 
velle?” 

Marie hesitated, and then blushed. 
a 

“I am sorry to interrupt so interest- 
ing a téte-d-téte’—Désiré sprang to his . 
feet; in the shadow stood his father, 
leaning idly against the door—‘but I 
fear that it grows late, and Marie is 
in attendance on Her Majesty to-night.” 

Désiré wondered how long the Vi- 
comte had lounged there with his usual 
delicate smile. 

“Perhaps,” went on the suave voice, 
“Marie has been more successful than 
I was in my persuasions, and that Dé- 
siré may yet serve His Majesty. Come, 
Marie, will you not use your power?” 

The girl smiled and held out her 
hand. “Cousin, will you not come with 
me?” 

Désiré felt a sudden rage in his 
heart. Had she been fooling him? 
Was it a plot to win his allegiance? “I 
cannot—I cannot!” he said sullenly. 
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The light faded out of Marie’s face. 
M. le Vicomte shrugged his shoulders. 
The last ray of sunlight lay like a 
golden bar between Désiré and the oth- 
ers. 

After this Désiré became lonelier 
than ever. The Estates-General de- 
clared itself to be the National Assem- 
bly; many of the moderate men left it, 
and the extremists distrusted Désiré as 
much for his name as for his known 
loyalty to the king. He thought much 
of Marie, and proved to himself several 
times a day that he was not in love with 
her, and that she had no power over 
him; but he avoided her with a curious 
persistence. When he had first come 
to Paris he had spent much time and 
trouble in trying to find Jean’s sister 
Anne, but all the clues which had 
seemed so hopeful in the beginning had 
ended in disappointment, and at last he 
had abandoned the search in despair. 

So the long summer days dragged on, 
and all Paris lay breathless, gasping in 
the heat, waiting for—what? No one 
knew; but the sullen groups stood at 
the street corners, and an angry mur- 
mur would rise as the nobles swung 
past in their coaches. 

One evening, as Désiré wandered 
along the quays seeking a little cool- 
ness, he heard the faint, distant rum- 
ble of thunder. The darkness ‘came 
quickly, every now and then illumi- 
nated by.a flash of lightning as the 
storm drew nearer and nearer; the city 
seemed to quiver in sympathy with the 
electricity in the air, and what yester- 
day had been but a solitary murmur 
here and there had now grown to a 
roar. In the distance some one was 
beating a drum, and the sound seemed 
to Désiré like the throb of an angry 
heart. 

The street where his father’s house 
stood was full of people, and in one 
place the throng was particularly dense 
as they crowded round something on 
the ground. Désiré started to push his 
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way quietly through, and had almost 
reached the great gates when he was 
suddenly stopped by a huge man with 
a hammer in his hand. 

“Here!” said the man roughly, “who 
are you, and where are you going in 
such a hurry that you needs must 
thrust honest folk out of your way?” 

There was a hush in the crowd as it 
waited for Désiré’s answer, and his 
voice rank out very clear in the still- 
ness, “I am Désiré de Vacon.” 

There was an angry roar, and the 
hammer swung up above his head, 
when some one in the crowd shouted, 
“Let him alone, you fool; do you not 
know that he is a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly, and a friend of the 
people?” 

The roar changed into a cheer, and 
the hammer swung harmlessly by the 
man’s side; a lane opened, and as Dé- 
siré passed into the courtyard there 
floated in after him the cry, “The friend 
of the people!” It rang loud in the 
quiet hall, where a small group was 
standing as Désiré entered shyly. 

For a moment no one spoke, and 
then Désiré gave a cry, “Marie, you are 
hurt!” There was a cut, on the girl’s 
cheek, which was bleeding a little. 
She smiled and opened her lips to 
speak; but M. le Vicomte was before 
her. 

“The work of your friends,” he said. 
“The coach had difficulty in forcing its 
way through; but luckily M. de Ker- 
velle was riding at its window, and I 
fear that you will have to wear mourn- 
ing for one of the canaille, who will in 
the future hurl neither insults nor 
stones at his betters.” 

Désiré thought of the little group 
that he had seen, and understood. 

“But,” continued his father, “I do 
not think that you know M. de Ker- 
velle.—M. de Kervelle, allow me to pre- 
sent to you.my son Désiré—the friend 
of the people.” 

Désiré shrank back at the bitterness 
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of his father’s tone; but M. de Kervelle 
stepped out of the shadow where he 
had stood hitherto, and bowed silently. 
He appeared to be about thirty, tall, 
handsome, and beautifully dressed, and 
the boy looked at him with a passion- 
ate envy. 

The Vicomte spoke again. “Well, 
monsieur, will you not congratulate Dé- 
siré on his choice of friends?” 

Monsieur de Kervelle shook out the 
lace ruffles at his wrists and laughed 
pleasantly. “Ah, M. de Vacon, if we 
had all to answer for the indiscretions 
of our friends I fear few of us would 
know an easy moment.” He turned to 
Marie. “Mademoiselle, I trust that 
you will feel no ill effects from your ad- 
venture, which has proved what I al- 
ways believed, that you are as brave as 
you are beautiful.” 

“Ah, monsieur,” said the girl with a 
smile as he bent to kiss her hand, “you 
are too kind. Indeed, I would express 
my gratitude to you.” 

“Yes,” broke in the Vicomte, “it is 
well, Marie, that you have at all events 
one cavalier who is ready at your side 
when you need him.—M. de Kervelle, I 
would add my gratitude to that of my 
niece.” 

“I assure you,” M. de Kervelle an- 
swered with sudden earnestness, “that 
I desire nothing more than to be of serv- 
ice to mademoiselle.” He turned and 
bowed to Désiré, who with an impul- 
sive movement followed him out into 
the courtyard, where a lackey held his 
horse. 

“Monsieur,” the boy stammered, 
“will you tell me of Anne?” 

“Anne!” M. de Kervelle repeated in a 
puzzled voice. 

“She was a servant here, and—and” 
——Désiré stopped, blushing crimson. 
“She is a sister of my valet,” he went 
on desperately, “and she has disap- 
peared.” 

“And am I the culprit?” M. de Ker- 
velle laughed, and laid his hand on 
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Désiré’s arm. “My dear boy, the girl 
had a lover in my company of the 
Guard, whom she was for ever pester- 
ing me to make a sergeant; he was a 
worthless fellow, but your cousin in- 
terceded for him too, so I took him into 
my own service. One day he disap- 
peared, and with him a pair of diamond 
buckles.” He dropped his bantering 
tone, and his grip on Désiré’s arm 
tightened. “Monsieur,” he went on se- 
riously, “the girl was nothing to me. 
Do you not think that a man who has 
gazed into the eyes of mademoiselle is 
blind to all other women?” He held 
out his hand. “You believe me?” 

Their eyes met for a moment. 
“Yes!” cried Désiré. 

“Thank you,” said M. de Kervelle 
simply, as he stood with the boy’s hand 
in his; and then with his sudden charm. 
ing smile, “I would not have you think 
so meanly of me.” 

The kindness of the voice brought 
tears to Désiré’s eyes; it was so unex- 
pected, and he had met with so little 
kindness in Paris. “Monsieur,” he cried 
almost with a sob, “will you ever for- 
give me? Indeed I crave your par- 
don.” 

“Bah! it was a natural enough mis- 
take,” M. de Kervelle answered lightly 
as he swung himself into his saddle. 
He looked down with sudden pity on 
the boy’s forlorn figure. “Will you not 
come and see me? I am always to be 
heard of in the guard-room at Ver- 
sailles. Adieu, or I hope only au re- 
voir.” 

In another moment he was gone, to 
be greeted by an angry murmur from 
the crowd in the street; and Désiré 
turned slowly and re-entered the great 
hall. For months he had hated M. de 
Kervelle, and now he passionately de- 
sired his friendship. 

At the foot of the great stair the Vi- 
comte awaited his son, the jewels in his 
Tings flashing when they caught the 
rays of the setting sun. He spoke with 
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the usual quiet, and Désiré listened in 
a dream, fascinated like a child by the 
sparkle of the diamonds. 

“Doubtless, after to-day, it can 
hardly be pleasant for you to live in 
the house with people who are on such 
bad terms with your friends. Indeed, 
you might have the misfortune to be 
mistaken for one of us. If you will 
acquaint me with the address of your 
lodgings I will send you money, and 
you will doubtless live very happily on 
my bounty, as do many of your asso- 
ciates.” 

He turned and passed slowly up the 
stairs, but the knuckles of the hand 
that gripped the balusters showed 
white as the door closed behind his 
son. 

Désiré found himself something of 
a hero during those hot July days, as 
his story passed from mouth to mouth 
in the buzz of talk at the cabarets; but 
he soon grew as shabby as his admirers, 
and he was glad enough to earn a franc 
here and there doing copying for law- 
yers. To his father he sent no word. 

The 14th of July came, and with it 
the attack on the Bastille. Désiré saw 
for the first time a Paris mob in its 
naked savageness, and he wandered 
away sick with horror, letting his feet 
take him where they would, till he real- 
ized with a start that he was in the 
street next to that in which his father’s 
house stood. A strange, angry roar 
such as he had heard before the attack 
on the Bastille suddenly beat on his ear, 
and he began to run. When he turned 
the corner, however, the street was 
empty except for one woman in a black 
cloak, who shrank back in the shadow 
as he approached. He turned to ask 
her a question, and gave a low cry. 
It was Marie! 

For a moment she did not recognize 
him in his ragged clothes, but then she 
clung to his arm. “Désiré, the mob 
have broken into the hétel, and all the 
servants have run away!” 
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Désiré’s hand flew to his side; he for- 
got that the people do not wear 
swords. 

“Your father ordered me to go too,” 
Marie’s breathless voice went on, “or 
indeed I would not have left him; but 
he said” —— 

She stopped abruptly. A man ona 
horse was galloping down the street, 
and the light from one of the flickering 
oil-lamps fell on his face as he passed 
them. 

“M. de Kervelle!” cried Désiré. 

The soldier reined in his horse. “De 
Vacon! Mademoiselle!” he said in as- 
tonishment. “I heard that the mob 
had risen, and came to give you warn- 
ing.” 

“Monsieur,” said Désiré hurriedly, 
“they are attacking the Hétel de Vacon. 
I confide mademoiselle to your charge. 
I must go to my father.” 

M. de Kervelle bowed. “I am proud, 
monsieur, of your trust. I will guard 
mademoiselle safely to Versailles.” 

“No,” cried Désiré with sudden, pas- 
sionate foresight; “take her far beyond 
Versailles. This night is but the be- 
ginning; there is no safety for us in 
France.” 

There was a second’s pause before he 
swung Marie up on to the great black 
horse behind M. de Kervelle, and as he 
turned to run down the street, with the 
touch of her lips on his cheek, he real- 
ized with blinding vividness that he 
had given the woman he loved to an- 
other man. 

The great gates were broken, and the 
courtyard deserted; but through the 
open door of the house he could hear the 
murmur of a crowd, and in a moment 
he was in the hall. At the head of 
the stairs, in the soft light of the can- 
dles, stood his father; and the mob, the 
first frenzy over, had stopped for a mo- 
ment, abashed by their hereditary fear 
of the aristocrat. 

The Vicomte raised his quizzing-glass 
and surveyed them. “May I ask” 
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he began in his quiet voice; but an an- 
gry roar interrupted him. 

Désiré rushed forward with a sud- 
denness that opened a way for him 
through the crowd until he stood on the 
step below his father. “My friends,” 
he began—he was greeted with hoarse 
cries of welcome from some of the men 
who knew him—“let us not stain our 
cause by acts of violence, but let the 
rights of the people be won by truth 
and mercy.” 

A woman’s laugh rang out, and the 
crowd jeered; their patience was at an 
end; they began to surge up the wide 
staircase. 

Désiré raised his hand. “You know,” 
he cried, “I am a member of the Na- 
tional Assembly. Iam a friend of the 
people.” He sprang up on to the land- 
ing by his father’s side. “I am his 
son!” 

There was a moment’s silence. Some 
one in the crowd moved uneasily, and a 
small china vase fell from a bracket 
and broke with a little tinkling sound. 
Désiré’s mind swept back in an agony 
of memory to the day of his first ar- 
rival in Paris, when he had announced 
his allegiance to the cause of the peo- 
ple, and just such another vase had 
fallen from the Vicomte’s hand and 
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broken on the wide stone hearth. 

Suddenly he realized that his father 
was speaking. “He lies, as you can- 
aille always lie,” said the contemptuous 
voice; “he hopes that you will go away, 
and that I, out of gratitude, will then 
allow him to rob at his leisure.” He 
paused, dusting some snuff from the 
tips of his fingers; then, facing the peo- 
ple again, he said, “I have no son.” 

“Death to the aristocrat!” screamed 
the woman who had laughed before. 

Désiré’s eyes met hers, and he 
laughed curiously; it was Anne, his 
valet’s sister, whom he had tried so 
hard to find. The man beside her 
raised a pistol and fired; the crowd hes- 
itated, and a great red stain soiled the 
Vicomte’s brocaded waistcoat. He 
gazed at it for a second, and then fell 
forward on his face. “St. Denis!” he 
muttered. It was the old cry of the 
chivalry of France, and the boy’s clear 
voice took it up. 

“St. Denis!” cried Désiré, as he 
snatched his father’s sword, and then 
the rabble stormed up the staircase. 

“It is easy to see,” said a butcher af- 
terwards, as he wiped his chopper on 
the embroidered seat of a chair, “that 
the boy was an aristocrat after all. 
Look at the way he used his sword.” 
Muriel Currey. 
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“Now where are ye goin’,” ses I, “wid the shawl 
An’ cotton umbrella an’ basket an’ all? 
Would ye not wait for McMullen’s machine, 
Wid that iligant instep befittin’ a queen? 
Oh you wid the wind-soft gray eye wid a wile in it, 
You wid the lip wid the troublesome smile in it, 
Sure, the road’s wet, ivery rain-muddied mile in it——” 
“Ah, the Saints ’U be kapin’ me petticoats clean!” 


“But,” ses I, “would ye like it to meet Clancy's bul), 

Or the tinks poachin’ rabbits above Slieve-na-coul? 
An’ the ford at Kilmaddy is big wid the snows, 

An’ the whisht Little People that wear the green close, 
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They'd run from the bog to be makin’ a catch 0’ ye, 

The king o’ them ’s wishful o’ weddin’ the match 0’ ye, 

’T would be long, if they did, ere ye lifted the latch o’ ye——” 
“What fairy ’s to touch her that sings as she goes!” 


“Ah, where are ye goin’,” ses I, “wid the shawl, 
An’ the gray eyes a-dreamin’ beneath it an’ all? 
The road by the mountain’s a long one, depend 
Ye'll be done for, alannah, ere reachin’ the end; 
Ye ’ll be bate wid the wind on each back-breakin’ bit on it, 
Wet wid the puddles and lamed wid the grit on it,— 
Since lonesome ye'’re layin’ yer delicut fit on it——” 
“Sure whin ’s a road lonesome that’s stepped wid a friend?—” 
That ’s stepped wid a friend? 
Who did Bridgy intend? 
Still ‘twas me that went wid her right on to the end! 


Puncb. 
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If you enter Belfast Harbor early in 
the morning on the mail steamer from 
Fleetwood you will see far ahead of 
you a smudge of smoke. At first it is 
nothing but the apex of a great tri- 
angle formed by the heights on one 
side, the green wooded shores on the 
other, and the horizon astern. As you 
go on the triangle becomes narrower, 
the blue waters smoother, and the ship 
glides on in a triangle of her own—a 
triangle of white foam which is paral- 
lel to the green triangle of the shore. 
Behind you the Copeland Lighthouse 
keeps guard over the sunrise and the 
tumbling surges of the Channel, before 
you is a cloud of smokeethat joins the 
narrowing shores like a gray canopy; 
and there is no sound but the rush of 
foam past the ship's side. 

You seem to be making straight for 
a gray mud flat; but as you approach 
you see a narrow lane of water opening 
in the mud and shingle. Two low 
banks, like the banks of a canal, thrust 
out their ends into the waters of the 
lough; and presently, her speed reduced 
to dead slow, the ship enters between 
these low mud banks, which are called 


the Twin Islands. So narrow is the 
lane that as she enters the water rises 
on the shingle banks and runs along in 
waves on either side of her like two 
gray horses with white manes that can- 
ter slowly along, a solemn escort, un- 
til the channel between the islands is 
passed. Day and night, winter and 
summer, these two gray horses are al- 
ways waiting; no ship ever surprises 
them asleep; no ship enters but they 
rise up and shake their manes and ac- 
company her with their flowing motion 
along the length of their territory. And 
when you heve passed the gates that 
they guard you are in Belfast Harbor, 
in still and muddy water that smells of 
the land and not of the sea; for you 
seem already to be far from the things 
of the sea. ’ 

As you have entered the narrow 
channel a new sound, also far different 
from the liquid sounds of the sea, falls 
on your ear; at first a low sonorous 
murmuring like the sound of bees in a 
giant hive, that rises to a ringing con- 
tinuous music: the multitudinous 
clamor of thousands of blows of metal 
on metal. And turning to look whence 
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the sound arises you seem indeed to 
have left the last things of the sea be- 
hind you; for on your left, on the flat- 
test of the mud flats, arises a veritable 
forest of iron—a leafless forest of thou- 
sands upon thousands of bare rusty 
trunks and branches that tower higher 
than any forest trees in our land, and 
look like the ruins of some giant grove 
submerged by the sea in the brown au- 
tumn of its life, stripped of its leaves 
and laid bare again, the dead and rusty 
remnants of a forest. There is noth- 
ing with any broad or continuous sur- 
face—only thousands and thousands of 
iron branches with the gray sky and 
the smoke showing through them 
everywhere, giant cobwebs hanging be- 
tween earth and the sky, intricate, 


meaningless networks of trunks and 
branches and sticks and twigs of iron. 

But as you glide nearer still you see 
that the forest is not lifeless, nor its 
branches deserted. From the bottom 
to the topmost boughs it is crowded 


with a life that at first seems like that 
of mites in the interstices of some rot- 
ting fabric, and then like birds crowd- 
ing the branches of the leafless forest, 
and finally appears as a multitude of 
pigmy men swarming and toiling amid 
the skeleton iron structures that are 
as vast as cathedrals and seem as frail 
as gossamer. It is from them that the 
clamor arises, the clamor that seemed 
so gentle and musical a mile away, and 
that now, as you come closer, grows 
strident and deafening. Of all the 
sounds produced by man’s labor in the 
world this sound of a great shipbuild- 
ing yard is the most painful; only the 
harshest materials and the harshest 
actions are engaged in producing it; 
iron struck upon iron, or steel smitten 
upon steel, or steel upon iron, or iron 
upon steel—that and nothing else, day 
in, day out, year in and year out, a mil. 
lion times a minute. It is an endless, 
continuous birth-agony, heralding the 
appearance of some giant soul. And 
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giant souls they would need to be; for it 
is here that of fire and steel, and the 
sweat and agony of millions of hours of 
strong men’s labor, were born those 
two giant children that were destined 
by man firally to conquer the sea. 

In this awful womb the “Titanic” 
took shape. For months and months 
in that monstrous iron enclosure there 
was nothing that had the faintest like- 
ness to a ship; only something that 
might have been the iron scaffolding 
for the naves of half-a-dozen cathe- 
drals laid end to end. Far away, fur- 
haces were smelting thousands and 
thousands of tons of raw material that 
finally came to this place in the form of 
great girders and vast lumps of metal, 
huge framings, hundreds of miles of 
stays and rods and straps of steel, thou- 
sands of plates, not one of which twenty 
men could lift unaided; millions of riv- 
ets and bolts—all the heaviest and most 
sinkable things in the world. And 
still nothing in the shape of a-ship that 
could float upon the sea. The seasons 
followed each other, the sun rose now 
behind the heights of Carrickfergus 
and now behind the Copeland Islands; 
daily the ships came in from fighting 
with the boisterous seas, and the two 
gray horses cantered beside them as 
they slid between the islands; daily 
the endless uproar went on, and the 
tangle of metal beneath the cathedral 
scaffolding grew denser. A great road 
of steel, nearly a quarter of a mile long, 
was laid at last—a road so heavy and 
so enduring that it might have been 
built for the triumphal progress of 
some giant railway train. Men said 
that this roadway was the keel of a 
ship; but you could not look at it and 
believe them. 

The scaffolding grew higher; and as 
it grew the iron branches multiplied 
and grew with it, higher and higher 
towards the sky, until it seemed as 
though man were rearing a temple 
which would express all he knew of 
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grandeur and sublimity, and all he 
knew of solidity and permanence— 
something that should endure there, 
rooted to the soil of Queen’s Island for 
ever. And still the ships, big and lit- 
tle, came nosing in from the high seas 
—little dusty colliers from the Tyne, 
and battered schooners from the coast, 
timber ships from the Baltic, trim mail 
steamers, and giants of the ocean 
creeping in wounded for succor—all 
solemnly received by the twin gray 
horses and escorted to their stations in 
the harbor. But the greatest giant of 
all that came in, which dwarfed every- 
thing else visible to the eye, was itself 
dwarfed to insignificance by the great 
cathedral building on the island. The 
uproar and the agony increased. In 
quiet studios and offices clear brains 
were busy with drawings and calcula- 
tions and subtle elaborate mathemat- 
ical processes, sifting and applying the 
tabulated results of years of expe- 
rience. .The drawings came in time 


to the place of uproar; were magnified 
and subdivided and taken into grimy 


workshops; and steam-hammers and 
steam-saws smote and ripped at the 
brute metal, to shape it in accordance 
with the shapes on the paper. 

The seasons passed; the creatures 
who wrought and clambered among the 
iron branches and sang their endless 
song of labor there felt the steel chill 
beneath the frosts of winter, and burn- 
ing hot beneath the sun’s rays in sum- 
mer, until at last the skeleton within 
the scaffolding began to take a shape, 
at the sight of which men held their 
breaths. It was the shape of a ship, 
a ship so monstrous and unthinkable 
that it towered there over the buildings 
and dwarfed the very mountains by the 
water. It seemed like some impious 
blasphemy that man should fashion 
this most monstrous and ponderable 
of all his creations into the shape of a 
thing that could float upon the yielding 
waters. And still the arms swung and 
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the hammers rang, the thunder and din 
continued, and the gray horses shook 
their manes and cantered along beneath 
the shadow, and led the little ships in 
from the sea and out again as though 
no miracle was about to happen. 

The thought that this tremendous 
structure should ever be moved from 
its place, except by an earthquake, was 
a thought that the mind could not con- 
ceive, nor could anyone looking at it ac- 
cept the possibility that by any method 
this vast tonnage of metal could be 
borne upon the surface of the waters. 
A little more than its own length of 
water lay between it and the opposite 
shore, in which to loose this huge bulk 
from its foundations and slide it into 
the sea. Like an evil dream, as it took 
the shape of a giant ship, all the prop- 
erties of a ship began to appear and in- 
crease in hideous exaggeration. A 
rudder as big as a giant elm tree, bosses 
and bearings of propellers the size of a 
windmill—everything was on a night- 
mare scale; and underneath the iron 
foundations of the cathedral floor men 
were laying on concrete beds pave- 
ments of oak and great cradles of tim- 
ber and iron, and sliding ways of pitch 
pine to support the bulk of the monster 
when she was moved, every square 
inch of the pavement surface bearing a 
weight of more than two tons. Twenty 
tons of tallow were spread upon the 
ways, and hydraulic rams and triggers 
built and fixed against the bulk of the 
ship so that, when the moment came, 
the waters she was to conquer should 
thrust her finally from earth. 

And the time did come; the branch- 
ing forest became clothed and thick 
with leaves of steel. Within the scaf- 
foldings now towered the walls of the 
cathedral, and what had been a net- 
work of girders and cantilevers and 
gantries and bridges became a building 
with floors, a ship with decks. The 
skeleton ribs became covered with 
skins of wood, the metal decks clothed 
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with planks smooth as a ballroom floor. 
What had been a building of iron 
became a town, with miles of streets 
and hundreds of separate houses and 
buildings in it. The streets were laid 
out; the houses were decorated and fur- 
nished with luxuries such as no palace 
ever knew. 

And then, while men held their 
breath, the whole thing moved, moved 
bodily, obedient to the tap of the im- 
prisoned waters in the ram. The cradle 
moved on the ways, carrying the ship 
down towards the waters. And when 
the cradle stopped the ship moved on— 
moved for sixty-two seconds; slowly at 
first, with a movement which grew 
quicker until it increased to the speed 
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of a fast-trotting horse, touching the 
waters, dipping into them, cleaving 
them, finally resting and floating upon 
them, while thousands of the pigmy 
men who had roosted in the bare iron 
branches, who had raised the hideous 
clamor amid which the giant was born, 
greeted and cheered their handiwork, 
no longer with voices of iron, but with 
the feebler sound of their own voices. 
The miracle had happened. And the 
day came when the two gray horses 
were summoned to their greatest task; 
when, with necks proudly arched and 
their white manes flung higher than 
ever, they escorted the “Titanic” be- 
tween the islands out to sea. 
Filson Young. 
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“We must read what the world reads 
at the moment,” said Dr. Johnson in an 
argumentative mood, though he gave 
the remark an ironical meaning when 
he added, “A man will have more grat- 
ification of his vanity in conversation, 
from having read modern books, than 
from having read the best works of 
antiquity.” Nevertheless, one great 
difference between the time of Dr. 
Johnson and the world of to-day is, 
that whilst the former lived in perpet- 
ual admiration of antiquity, we live in 
perpetual admiration of ourselves. 
Johnson agreed that Pope’s poetry was 
not talked of so much after his death 
as in his lifetime; but, he said, it 
has been as much admired since his 
death as during his life. Vir- 
gil is less talked of than Pope, and 
Homer is less talked of than Virgil; but 
they are not less admired. 

Now it cannot be denied that in that 
section of modern intellectual England 
which is most before the public there 
is a tendency to despise the traditions 
of English literature and to worship 


only the idol of originality. We re- 
cently read in a paper largely devoted 
to literary matters a statement to the 
effect that many authors, indifferent to 
books, neither buy nor read them, 
whilst others positively dislike them. 
Mr. Shaw’s quarrel with Shakespeare 
has been of long standing, but at least 
Mr. Shaw has done his old-fashioned 
rival the honor of reading him. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett, on the other hand, who 
is undoubtedly one of the most brilliant 
contemporary novelists, has lately de- 
clared, not without pride, that the only 
novel by Dickens that he had ever read 
was “Little Dorrit,” and this but re- 
cently, and that he considered Dickens 
a greatly overrated novelist. The con- 
clusion is not surprising, and the living 
author is no doubt confirmed in his 
opinion that the works of Mr. Bennett 
are of vastly superior merit. 

This modern self-confidence is un- 
doubtedly a healthy sign of intellectual 
activity and eagerness. It goes to 
show that authors are scrutinizing 
keenly the life that is going on around 
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them; that they are interested in facts 
and things, and seeking to give them a 
larger reality in terms of ideas; and 
we see that they are finding a similar 
response from the reading public. It 
is not without significance that all 
through the period of the Coal Strike 
publishers reduced their output of 
books to the smallest possible dimen- 
sions, and especially refrained from is- 
suing books of the highest class. We 
do not believe that this was merely due 
to the fact that in times of economic 
crisis there is a lack of pocket-money 
with which to purchase literature. The 
fact surely was that much of the at- 
tention which in many circles is given 
to modern books was drawn away by 
the stirring events that were happening 
in our midst. The study and contem- 
plation of the Coal Strike were pre- 
cisely of the same nature as the study 
and contemplation of original contem- 
porary literature. For that literature, 
in its most characteristic forms, is 
concerned with the problems and the 
structure of modern society. 

If we inquired what English plays of 
recent years have called forth the most 
criticism and interest in intellectual 
circles, we should have to name, first, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s “Justice,” and, per- 
haps, secondly, his “Strife.” The lat- 
ter was concerned with a situation ex- 
actly similar to that developed by the 
Coal Strike. The action of the drama 
took place in the middle of a great 
strike. Mr. Jalsworthy presented 
typical characters representing owners 
and men, both acting on principle, both 
determined and irreconcilable, stubborn 
and loyal, both betraying human quali- 
ties fundamentally the same. We are 
not for the moment concerned with the 
conclusion drawn by the dramatist, but 
with the fact that the serious attention 
which is given to modern literature and 
drama is the same sort of attention as 
that given to the great social questions 
of our time. 
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Although we may detect here a se- 
rious limitation to literature, a didac- 
ticism alien to the disinterested spirit 
of art, still we cannot fail to see that a 
new sort of vitality, belonging rather 
to the moral sense than the intellect or 
the perceptions, has been infused into 
imaginative literature. Something at 
least which is fresh and real and vital 
has been introduced, exclusive of much 
that we have been accustomed to re- 
gard as excellent, but serving surely 
to give a distinctive and far from negli- 
gible character to the typical literature 
of our time. That typical literature, 
in its most important manifestations, is 
concerned with the events that are 
happening around us here and now— 
with ideas, largely partisan, that give 
meaning to them—with the purposes 
that direct and determine them. Crit- 
icism, if it is to be vital criticism, can- 
not wholly dissociate itself from those 
ideas, nor look on with sublime indif- 
ference to opinions as to the true and 
the false, the desirable and the unde- 
sirable. That is why, when a corre- 
spondent recently accused us of show- 
ing a “political taint” in one of our re- 
views, we replied that The Atheneum is 
primarily a literary paper; that 
as such it is bound to take account of 
the whole of literature—and most ac- 
count of that part which is most vital, 
which expresses most strongly and 
spontaneously the actual thought and 
life of the time. . 


This does not mean that we take a po- 
litical view—though some of our con- 
tributors may have political bias. It 
means that, regarding politics as a por- 
tion only of human affairs, and the 
party view as a partial view, we prefer 
to take a broadly human, and in that 
sense strictly critical and literary, view 
of literature. 

But when we have said that, we are 
also bound to point out the drawbacks 
and serious limitations of the modern 
tendency. It tncludes—and we come 
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back to the point at which we started— 
a tendency to dissociate modern writ- 
ing from the continuous stream of Eng- 
lish and world literature. Inciden- 
tally the self-satisfaction and the didac- 
ticism of modern writers have rot only 
served to make a breach between them- 
selves and English literature as a 
whole, to the detriment of their per- 
spective; but have also set a gulf be- 
tween themselves and those of another 
school, for whom world literature is 
more important than the literature of 
to-day, for whom erudition and scholar- 
ship are not to be lightly dismissed as 
academicism. We can imagine no 
greater disaster to letters than a breach 
between the literary originator and the 
man of learning. Such a breach can 
only mean that learning is cast back 
upon itself, loses humanity, and be- 
comes academic; and that the author 
who despises or ignores erudition tends 
to become opinionative and shallow. 
His work must lack the imaginative 
range, the mellowness, the beauty 
which cannot take form through in- 
The Atheneum. 
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stinct alone, which cannot be expressed 
by those who have not lovingly studied 
the models of antiquity and our own 
literature. 

The great gain to literature in re- 
cent years is that it is more closely 
related to action and those general 
ideas which lead to action. Its great 
corresponding defect—and this is im- 
measurable—is its loss in form, in uni- 
versality, in that disinterestedness 
which is essential to art. Erudition, 
when it is humane, and even when it is 
merely academic, has, at any rate, al- 
ways that disinterestedness which is 
essential alike to science and art. If 
it is humane—as it was, on the whole, 
in the Elizabethan age—its whole moral 
support, vast in this age of idol-wor- 
shippers, will be on the side of disin- 
terested art and literature. We do 
not hope, or wish, that all authors 
should be men of Jlearning—they 
should be of all sorts. But if authors 
and men of learning are far removed in 
sympathy, interests, and ideals, it is a 
sign that both are in a bad way. 
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Why does everybody talk about the 
weather? Why should it be a more 
frequent topic than the tides, or the 
changes of the moon, or the motions of 
the planets, as an introduction for or- 
dinary people to the business of conver- 
sation? There is no morality in it, no 
example of life; whatever we do it 
will go on without regarding us. The 
world must long ago have given up any 
idea of saying something original about 
the weather. It is a scientific subject 
too and we don’t treat it scientifically. 
If Herbert Spencer ever talked about 
the weather, he probably lectured in- 
structively and statistically, compared 
weather with weather, one year with 
another, discoursed about equilibration 


and the relativity of knowledge, and 
pointed out that there is no subject in 
physics about which it is more open to 
observers within a narrow limit to ar- 
rive at reasonable forecasts from cgn- 
fessedly imperfect premises — which 
forecasts, however, are liable to be up- 
set by various unknown and, in the 
present state of science, unknowable 
conditions—but that beyond that limit 
the ascertained facts are too few and 
the region too vast to admit of certain 
conclusions. Now that is just the re- 
gion in which the ordinary people of 
whom we speak like to expatiate. 
They don’t wait to co-ordinate facts; 
they love to talk about dry summers 
and wet summers, cold winters and 
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warm winters, and never to be brought 
to book; they generalize without statis- 
tics and prophesy without warrant. 
For the Clerk of the Weather, who sits 
up in an observatory somewhere receiv- 
ing minute by minute records of cy- 
clones and anti-cyclones and electrical 
disturbances all over the world, the 
study of the weather must afford mo- 
mentous and absorbing problems, prac- 
tically affecting the convenience of na- 
tions. But for these ordinary people 
no problems exist. They just float 
about vaguely in a large region of 
guesses, as a shrimp likes to have an 
ocean to play in. If one cared to be 
vexed, one might well be vexed to 
hear educated people talk about the 
weather as if an amateur could come to 
rational conclusions on such a subject, 
or indeed had a right to any opinion at 
all. They would laugh at you if you 
tried to calculate the tides, a much sim- 
pler matter, but they are not ashamed 
to make large guesses at the weather of 


next year and foretell heat and cold ac- 
cording to the berries on the bushes 


and the changes of the moon. They 
“mark the hits and not the misses.” 
Their moon prophecies are forgotten be- 
fore the next quarter, unless they hap- 
pen once in a way to come true; the 
berry prophecies have gone wrong this 
year, for the berries were plentiful, not 
because the birds were going to be hun- 
gry, but because there was warm sun- 
shine to ripen them. The birds were 
hungry, and ate up the berries in the 
summer when the earth was dried up. 
Now the winter is here, and if the mild 
weather continues this saying will not 
come true; if frost sets in, Providence 
has forgotten the birds. “The gulls are 
coming inland, we shall have stormy 
weather’—but the gulls come inland, 
not from any foresight, but because 
their natural feeding-ground, the sea, is 
closed. To hear such people talk, one 
could think that in natural phenomena 
effects produce causes, not causes ef- 
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fects; that the glass affects the 
weather, not the weather the glass; the 
weathercock the wind, not the wind the 
weathercock. “We had rain for the 
hay in Shropshire, you had fine weather 
in Essex”; as if one should say, “We 
had beef, you had mutton; I had a cold, 
you sprained your ankle.” The things 
are not related to each other, any more 
than the fires which broke out at the 
Durbar and alarmed inconsequent 
minds. 

The nuisance of weather-talk is that 
one cannot escape from it. It is used 
as a substitute for conversation, or as 
preparing the way along which conver- 
sation may move if it ever gets started; 
we must have gambits of some kind; 
and this article is not a chapter on the 
weather or on inconsequent reasoning, 
but a chapter on gambits, or how con- 
versation may be introduced. A friend 
once told me that he had invented an 
infallible opening for conversation in 
any company; but he never revealed 
his secret, and ex hypothesi those to 
whom he applied it did not guess it. 

When a dozen people meet before 
dinner, half of them strangers to the 
others—I don’t mean the pleasant an- 
ticipation of converse when friends 
who know each other find they are go- 
ing to dine in company—if they are 
skilled performers they may find some- 
thing at once to talk about which has 
promise in it and may lead somewhere. 
If not, while they are interrogating 
each other’s looks they begin with the 
weather, a subject inexhaustible be- 
cause empty. It is one of the few top- 
ics upon which every one knows as 
much, or as little, as every one else, 
and being neutral, it serves to bring 
people acquainted without compromis- 
ing any one. If we began at once upon 
politics, art or literature, we might 
give offence or draw a blank. The he 
or she to whom we are set up to talk 
may have no ideas, if so the weather 
will reveal it; may have ideas, if so 
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we shall soon get away from the 
weather. But why begin so at all? 
What we are saying to ourselves is, “I 
wonder what sort of person you are, 
and how we shall get on at dinner.” 
The only excuse for the weather topic, 
as far as I see, is that it gives time for 
observation, and that by the time the 
first remark has been responded to or 
been stillborn, we are on the way 
towards a notion what our destined 
dinner companion is worth in the way 
of conversation. Any topic would do 
as well if it were in the conversation; 
the weather has been accepted because 
it is neutral, because it is always new, 
because there is so much of it, because 
there is no thought in it, because it 
compromises nobody except St. Swithin. 
But it is a stupid subject, and humil- 
iating, because it reveals the helpless- 
ness that comes of a common stupidity 
and lack of sympathy; for when there 
are so many things which interest us 
all, why fly to what interests nobody? 
It ought to be tabooed by self-respect- 
ing folk; but as it is, quite decent peo- 
ple will come into a drawing-room and 
talk about it unabashed. “Well,” says 
some one, “and what would you talk 
about?” Anything but that, I reply, 
and it is the duty of society to find 
some more rational substitute, to get 
the range, as it were, before we open 
our batteries. 

I have looked up some of the ancient 
dialogues to see if I could find a hint, 
for the Greeks undoubtedly knew how 
to talk. Plato opens his dialogues with 
all sorts of remarks and questions, 
“When did you come to town?” “Why 
have you come so early?” “Can you 
tell me whether one can take lessons 
in virtue?” “One, two, three; where is 
our fourth?” “What were you talking 
about yesterday evening?” “Have you 
seen the man who does the sword- 
dance?” “Were you at church to-day?” 
Cicero writes a polished preamble fuil 
of marble and fountains and cypresses, 
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and states a philosophic question, and 
proceeds to argue in full pomp of dia- 
logue. There is no help in him, any 
more than in the Rucellai Gardens talk 
in “Romola.” Merry Lucian has no 
difficulty in getting his characters into 
action, but there is nothing for our imi- 
tation; and the moderns only recur to 
the classical tradition. What we should 
like to say is, “Do tell me who 
some of these people are.” “Do you like 
dining here?” “Are you sorry you 
came?” “I wonder why you wear 
pink.” “What books do you read? 
None?” “Which of those odd-looking 
people is your husband—or wife?” But 
convention forbids these plain ques- 
tions, and we grope in uncertainty, 
which the weather-topic does not clear 
up. Bertie Stanhope in “Barchester 
Towers” did not wait for gambits, but 
went straight to the point. “I suppose 
they pay you well?” he said to Bishop 
Proudie; and if the bishop did not know 
how to answer him, he missed an op- 
portunity. Whilst others were labo- 
riously advancing their timid pawns, 
he: took a knight's leap into the open, 
and created a new situation. But Ber- 
tie Stanhopes are not to be found 
everywhere; most of us only want to 
get into touch, and a conventional 
opening has to be found. The worst 
of it is that there is danger of getting 
weatherbound and becalmed by the 
monotonous topic. Chairs are partly in 
fault; people become nervous or silly or 
pompous if they sit round with only the 
carpet between them. We do better 
round a small dining-table; it is even 
possible to converse in the roar of an 
evening party, which animates if it 
deafens. The French are too much at 
their ease to need such aids to conver- 
sation; it is only the British who floun- 
der, not knowing how to talk round, 
and whose idea of conversation is too 
often either a duologue or listening to a 
professed conversationalist. 

We want an introduction of a brisker 
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sort, something more like the opening 
of a fencing match, something more 
personal, The ancien régime did it by 
compliments and elaborate introduc- 
tions, the hat nicely poised, the wig 
lowered in obeisance, the sword at the 
right angle; things which meant little 
but brought people into personal con- 
tact. Now we are chucked at each 
other with hardly a word of explana- 
tion. The decay of introduction is one 
of the slovenlinesses of modern man- 
ners, which take themselves for sim- 
plicities. Ceremony in itself is neither 
good nor bad, but the neglect of it is 
The Eye-Witness. 
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demoralizing; the free and easy of mod- 
ern life may argue a lack of mutual 
respect, which is the foundation of good 
manners. 

It seems I have no suggestion of a 
remedy for this acknowledged evil; and 
for want of a remedy we shall go on 
talking weather to the end. But if 
half a dozen of the people who read 
this would try the experiment of avoid- 
ing all mention of the weather, they 
and their friends might be the better 
for it. For we are dull enough with- 
out calling in extraneous dulness. 

F. Warre Cornishe. 
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In many educational conferences of 
recent years, and in various articles in 
the literary journals, general attention 
has been drawn to the improvement 
which has taken place in the provision 
of reading-matter for the growing child, 
In our own country, we seem to be on 
the right road at last with regard to 
this difficult problem; but it is not 
so long ago—within the memory of 
most persons who are over forty—that 
the “Child’s Book” was one of the most 
ludicrously stilted and unnatural pro- 
ductions imaginable. It overshot the 
mark to an appalling extent in its en- 
deavor to be educative and moral, be- 
laboring the embryo intellect with facts 
and figures, maxims and monitions, un- 
til it must have been black and blue— 
blue in more senses than one. 

A favorite device employed by the 
writers of these moral persuaders was 
the exploitation of a mythical “George” 
and “Henry,” two horribly good and 
abnormally inquisitive boys whose 
abysmal ignorance and voracious desire 
for information were only equalled by 
the .eagerness of their tutor—a name- 
less, officious shade—to impart it. Not 
a chance was missed. They could 


hardly step outside the door without 
exploding the tutorial mine; no item of 
the innocent landscape was safe from 
bombardment by pellets of compact in- 
struction. “What an amazing large 
tree!” exclaims Henry, posing before 
the reader as violently athirst for 
knowledge, when we are perfectly 
aware all the time that he was aching 
to climb the tree, tear holes in his new 
suit, hunt for nests, and make his 
hands green and very grubby. “How 
wide its branches spread! Pray, what 
tree is it?” 

“IT can tell you,” replies George, dis- 
tended with virtue; “it is an Oak. 
Don’t you see the acorns?” Now we 
are fairly in for it; no earthly tutor 
could resist that, and the worthy per- 
ambulating encyclopsedia opens fire 
with the deadly accuracy of a naval 
gun. “Yes, it is an Oak—the noblest 
tree this country produces; not only 
grand and beautiful to the sight, but 
of the greatest importance from its 
uses.” He emits a stream of informa- 
tive eloquence upon the hapless oak, 
and when he comes to the surface for 
breath (if we may so suddenly change 
our metaphor), Henry—or George—care- 
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fully prompts him. “Is oak wood used 
for anything besides shipbuilding?” “O 
yes!” the tutor rapturously replies; “it 
is used for doors and window-frames; 
floors and staircases are sometimes 
made with it -’ and soon. In 
the course of the talk divergence is per- 
mitted to the insect that constructs the 
oak-apple; and the mentor concludes 
gracefully: “I will now repeat to you 
some verses describing the oak, with 
the various animals living upon it—and 
then we will walk.” By this stage of 
the proceedings everybody concerned 
must have wanted a walk badly. 

The tutor crops up again a few pages 
farther on, unloading his mental stock 
as enthusiastically as though he wre in 
the throes of a summer sale; but we 
can hardly blame him, for who could 
refuse the wily George? ‘“‘You were so 
good,” he wheedles, “when we walked 
out last, to tell us a good deal about 
oaks. I though it one of the prettiest 
lessons I had ever heard. I should be 
so glad if you would give us such an- 
other about Firs.” ‘So should I, I am 
sure,’ chimes in Henry (the villain); 
and off they go on Firs. We men- 
tioned the ignorance of the two promis- 
ing pupils; but on this occasion they be- 
gan to show off on literary matters. 
George didn’t know a fir-tree when he 
saw one, but he could remark with 
the utmost nonchalance, “Are there not 
some lines in Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ 
about the straightness and lightness of 
the Pine?’ Whereupon Henry, deter- 
mined not to be outdone, swings his 
stick, bares his noble brow to the 
breeze, and murmurs: “I remember, too, 
that the walking-staff of the giant 
Polypheme was a Pine”—having read 
of it that morning, doubtless, for the 
first time in his life. Dear boy—how 
we long to take it out of him in the 
seclusion of the study! But no; it would 
never do: he would ask us, between his 
sobs, of what wood the cane was made, 
and we should have to go and look it up 
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in the frankly, hardly 
know where. 
tion George. 

A neat variation of this gambit is ob- 
tained by the Inquisitive Child. Says 
little Jack, one winter’s evening, “Papa, 
pray tell us some stories about what 
you have seen in your voyages. I have 
been vastly entertained with ‘Gulliver's 
Travels’ and ‘The Adventures of Sin- 
bad the Sailor’; and I think, as you 
have gone round the world, you must 
have met with things as wonderful as 
they did.” The good Captain Compass 
rises to the bait admirably, and 
launches forth into an amiable descrip- 
tion of English ways, disguising coal 
as “a black stone that burns,” butter as 
“greasy matter,” and baffling the listen- 
ers (who, we fear, were not very sharp) 
by mentioning that many of the natives 
“ate the leaves and other parts of vege- 
tables growing in the country, some ab- 
solutely raw, others prepared by the 
aid of fire.’ Great excitement is 
caused when the clever Captain’s trick- 
ery is unmasked. “Sally Meanwell” is 
another animated interrogation-mark, 
who evokes from her mother rivulets of 
economic dissertation concerning the 
difference between rich people and poor 
people. The moral at the end comes 
like clockwork—a cork to keep the les- 
son in, presumably. 

Even the dumb animal creation is 
utilized in the effort after instruction; 
or, rather, we should say the loqua- 
cious animal creation, since for the 
purposes of the story its members are 
gifted with the power of human speech 
to an uncomfortable extent. ‘What 
shall I do,” inquires a little dog, “to 
show my gratitude to our good master? 
I cannot draw or carry burdens, like 
the horse; nor give him milk, like the 
cow; nor produce him eggs, like the 
poultry.” He bewails his incapacity, 
this observant, moral, quadrupedal 
prig, “hanging down his head” at the 
finish “in silent despondency.” “My 


we 


Perhaps we might ques- 
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dear child,” replies his mother, “though 
your abilities are but small, yet a 
hearty good-will is sufficient to supply 
all defects.” This sounds a trifle am- 
biguous; but, at any rate, the little dog 
adopts the tail-wagging tactics of a 
sycophant, and works hard for earthly 
glory. “He would run and bark with 
the utmost fury at any strange pig that 
offered to come into the yard.” Plucky 
little fellow! His master was one day 
asleep, in a summer-house, and Fido 
perceived some pieces of mortar fall- 
ing from the ceiling. “He compre- 
hended the danger’ (mark this) “and 
began barking to awake his master; 
and this not sufficing, he jumped up 
and gently bit his finger.” In this most 
approved fashion the master’s life was 
saved. But the moral can be heard 
approaching, so we will pass on. 
“William,” another infant prodigy, 
“first drew the vital air” in the year 
1821. At the age of four “he was de- 
tected in a falsehood—not an aggra- 
vated case, but an act of plain delin- 
quency. His father therefore cor- 
rected him with due severity, but not, 
perhaps, with greater harshness than 
he was corrected by his own con- 
science; for he had at this early age 
begun to feel the evil of sin, and to 
dread its consequences in another 
world.” After this treatment, we are 
told, “if his infant perceptions discov- 
ered anything wrong in his sister or 
brother, he promptly took upon himself 
the duty of perceptor, and kindly ad- 
ministered reproof and instruction.” 
What would we not give to have 
watched four or five-year-old William, 
_ with warning hand extended, rebuking 
the immoralities of the sister and 
brother younger than himself! He went 
to school at Penzance, “where the de- 
lightful scenery, physical and moral, 
seemed to vie with each other.” He 
The Academy. 
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was noted for good behaviour; doubt- 
less the remarkable character of the 
scenery inspired him. “At the ap- 
pointed hour he would cheerfully quit 
his playmates for his class-meeting or 
the juvenile prayer-meeting.” Once, at 
a picnic near Truro, the party chanced 
upon a churchyard, and “this scene 
gave rise to profitable conversation,” in 
which no doubt the cheery, jovial Wil- 
liam excelled. His great desire was to 
be a missionary (we knew it—they all 
pine to worry the poor heathen), but 
an early decease put an end to his as- 
pirations. He was simply too good to 
live, was William; it was the best way 
out of the difficulty. He and “Little 
Percy.” who at eight years of age ob- 
served that he thought he should not 
live long, and improved the occasion 
by commenting on the sweetness of 
death to one who was prepared for it, 
were a brilliant pair. 

Before Ballantyne, Kingston, Henty, 
Jules Verne, and others gave the world 
of boyhood—and girlhood—their delight- 
ful tales of adventure, free from ob- 
vious moral “tags,” this was the sort 
of nerveless stuff that writers turned 
out in amazing quantities. Now, per- 
haps, danger lies in the opposite di- 
rection; cheap and lurid publications, 
sensational and sometimes distinctly 
injurious, find too ready a market, and 
are read too freely by errand-boys and 
lads at school. Those who can take 
the median line, who can write health- 
ily without being priggish, and can de- 
pict the boy who is regarded by his fel- 
lows as a “jolly good sort,” are sure of 
a welcome; and in the thought that the 
present-day “George” and “Henry” are 
supplied in an appetizing manner we 
may suffer the vagaries of their prede- 
cessors of sixty years ago to pass into 
the kindly oblivion of books unread. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 
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No one who has any insight into the 
Weltpolitik of to-day and to-morrow 
can doubt that the Pacific Ocean is 
going to be the main scene of interna- 
tional competition—commercial, naval, 
and political—in the near future. Eng- 
land, the United States, Japan, and per- 
haps China, are the prospective com- 
petitors in this struggle, the outcome of 
which it is impossible to forecast. Pos- 
sibly before it has continued very long 
it may assume the definite form of that 
secular conflict between East and West 
which looms on the furthest horizon of 
human vision and whose incidents and 
results it is still more difficult to prefig- 
ure. English people, who are severed 
by half a globe from this vast theatre 
of rivalry and antagonism, have 
scarcely felt even the beginnings of in- 
terest in the subject. They have ac- 
customed themselves to regard the 
Japanese as our permanent allies, whose 
sphere of ambition and expansion can 
never coincide or conflict with our own. 
They have scarcely as yet thought of 
Japan as a possible competitor with 
ourselves in the years to come, not only 
for the trade of China but for political 
predominance in British Columbia, Aus- 
tralasia, and even India. It will indeed 
have to be a stupendous barrier of 
power and purpose that shall hold back 
the “spilling over” of the vast popula- 
tions of Japan and the Celestial Em- 
pire. Even the might of a consoli- 
dated British system or a confederate 
Anglo-Saxondom itself may be unequal 
to that tremendous task. 

Already Japan has driven a broad 
wedge into the most westerly province 
of the British Empire. Several years 
ago one-eighth of the population of Van- 
couver City was Japanese and the pro- 
portion in the New Westminster dis- 
trict of British Columbia was sstill 
larger. The fishing industry of that 


colony is almost entirely in Japanese 
hands, over ten thousand finding profit- 
able employment therein. Only within 
the last few weeks the people of the 
United States have been thoroughly 
startled by the news that Japan has 
been endeavoring to secure a foothold 
in Mexico. These happenings are too 
distant to reach the intelligence and 
imagination of English people. But 
they are near and real to our fellow- 
subjects in Western Canada, who look 
out to the swarming Orient, with noth- 
ing between but a few thousand miles 
of open sea, over which the Japanese 
hold a now unchallenged sway. The 
position on our far Western Pacific 
frontier was well stated in Dr. Vroo- 
man’s excellent paper from which we 
quoted last week. “Let us make no 
mistake on this point,” he writes; 
“there is only one thing in the world 
to-day which is keeping Canada from 
being overrun by Asiatics. That is the 
prestige of Great Britain. There is 
only one thing in the world to-day 
which is holding up the prestige of 
Great Britain. That is the British 
Navy.” 

But in the near future and under pres- 
ent conditions the two chief competi- 
tors for the mastery of the Pacific will 
be the United States and Japan. The 
intention of the Americans to assert 
this mastery is a commonplace of their 
politics. Mr. Roosevelt, Admiral Ma- 
han, and others have made this abun- 
dantly clear. The commercial and po- 
litical ambition of the Japanese is no 
less obvious. And where, it may be 
asked, comes England in—England 
whose interests in the Pacific are far 
greater than either those of Japan or 
the United States, and whose political 
engagements there are, to say the least, 
as important? The opening of the 
Panama Canal will inaugurate at once 
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this secular struggie for predominance, 
and this vast ocean will belie its name 
in a sense in which it has never done 
so in the past. How are we prepared 
to maintain our unequalled rights in 
the Pacific and to inspire our fellow- 
subjects with confidence that those 
rights will be maintained? The cold 
truth is that our naval flag has almost 
wholly disappeared from the Pacific. 
It is less conspicuous there than the 
flags of more than one miserable South 
American Republic. The British Co- 
lumbian has actually had to watch the 
Imperial Power withdraw from so pri- 
mary a naval station as Esquimault. 
The entire Western seaboard of the 
Canadian Dominion is left exposed and 
defenceless, and our fellow-subjects are 
left to wonder what advantages are 
really conferred by the Imperial con- 
nection as compared with the other 
destiny of fusion with the United 
States. 

Of course there is no mystery about 
all this. England has not withdrawn 
her Fleets from the Pacific through 
stupidity or indifference. The com- 
pelling reason has been the menace in 
the North Sea. As Rome had to 
withdraw her legions from the frontier 
provinces in order to defend the heart 
and hearth of the Empire, so England 
has had to concentrate her naval power 
in home waters. And the situation 
shows no improvement. The senti- 
mental efforts of our English pacifi- 
cists tend rather to exasperate than re- 
move the unfortunate antagonism 
which exists between these two kindred 
branches of the great Teutonic family. 
Yet England can no longer afford to 
The Outlook. 
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leave her trade-routes inadequately de- 
fended and to suggest to the peoples 
that border on the Pacific that she has 
withdrawn from the vindication of her 
sea-supremacy. 

What then are the resources open to 
this country? The first duty of any 
patriotic statesman is to heal the ob- 
stinate and unnatural enmity between 
ourselves and Germany, two Powers 
whose amity and co-operation are go- 
ing to be more and more essential to 
the most momentous interests of civil- 
ization and Christendom. The oppor- 
tunity for an approximation between 
ourselves, the German Empire, and the 
United States may be found in the ap- 
proaching inauguration of the Panama 
Canal. Some arrangement might then 
be feasible which would bring into line 
these three Powers, the main supports 
of all that we value in our European or 
Western religion and tradition. It is 
needless to say that England will never 
purchase the friendship of any Power, 
nor would or could ever advance any 
good cause, by surrenders of her own 
territory and position. The status quo 
in that respect is a pre-condition of all 
discussions and every arrangement. 
But with good-will and a full apprecia- 
tion of the transcendent objects in view 
we believe a lasting agreement between 
these three Teutonic nations could be 
effected. Meantime it suffices to re- 
peat what has been said, that if Eng- 
land intends to maintain her Imperial 
and naval position in the world she 
will have to show her flag once more 
in the Pacific. For many years to 
come the Little Navyite in this country 
must be quietly but firmly discouraged. 





Jack London is master of the short 
story and particularly of the horrible 
short story. In his latest book, “The 
House of Pride,” are six samples of his 
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best work, uneven in interest, but not 
in technique. The Hawaiian isles are 
fruitful in horrors of leprosy and race 
questions and Jack London goes to 
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the very core of every one he handles. 
They are fascinating, thrilling tales, 
with living people in real situations. 
The story of Ah Chun, the old Chinese 
and hopelessly oriental merchant with 
the island wife, and his troubles with 
his occidental and thoroughly up-to- 
date children is illuminating to the 
Western mind. So also are the three or 
four leprosy stories. To tell the plots 
of any of them is to take away much of 
their power. It is enough to say that 
they are Jack London, and that they 


are good. The Macmillan Co. 


“Peter and Jane,” by S. Macnaughtan 
is the story of two fresh, well-bred and 
likable young English people. The plot 
is laid partly in a pleasant country es- 
tate of England, and partly in Argen- 
tina. Upon the eve of Peter Ogilvie’s 
marriage to Jane, his mother dies, sud- 
denly involving him in a doubt as to 
whether he is the only son and heir to 
the Ogilvie property. Of course all 
difficulties are finally smoothed away, 
and Peter comes into his own rights. 
But the plot is secondary in interest to 
the unusually clever characterization 
and charming diction. Personal traits 
and original situations are summed up 
in a vivid, epigrammatic way that 
makes the reading of the book a con- 
tinual pleasure. So clearly drawn are 
even the least important characters, 
that they seem to live and breathe, and 
the figure of “Toffy” is one that lingers 
in the reader’s memory long after the 
book is laid aside. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


It was not in the cities or the art gal- 
leries or monuments or architectural 
achievements that Caroline Atwater 
Mason found “The Spell of France” of 
which she writes with the same enthu- 
Siasm with which in an earlier volume 
in the same series of travel records she 
wrote of “The Spell of Italy,” but in 
the Midi, among the mountains and riv- 
ers, the castles, churches and abbeys of 
Old France, the olive fields and vine- 
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yards of Provence, the green pastures 
of the Pyrenees and the palms and 
orange groves of the Mediterranean 
shore. This she indicates in her intro- 
ductory note, and the reader who fol- 
lows her, chapter by chapter, will soon 
come to share her appreciation and feel 
the same spell,—all the more because 
of the fifty or more full-page illustra- 
tions from photographs which are scat- 
tered through the book. The author is 
a delightful travelling companion; her 
narrative is vivacious and diverting and 
has a personal flavor which adds to its 
interest. L. C. Page & Co. 


Since Captain Mahan’s “The Harvest 
Within” there has been published no 
stronger, more virile or more inspiring 
testimony to the present-day power of 
religious conviction and experience than 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s “The Adven- 
ture of Life” (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany). These four lectures, which Dr. 
Grenfell gave last year at Harvard on 
the William Belden Noble foundation, 
are the fruit of years devoted to work 
for helping and saving men,—pbhysi- 
cally, morally, religiously. They show - 
the spring of the activities which have 
made Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labrador 
so conspicuous. To Dr. Grenfell life 
is itself an adventure, but it is an ad- 
venture the goal of which is certain 
and the motive of which is the highest. 
It is not of his work, but of the faith 
which inspires it that Dr. Grenfell here 
writes: in unconventional phrase, with 
sincere purpose, and without theolog- 
ical or sectarian bias. Tracing first the 
relation of life and faith, and deducing 
from his own experience the truth that 
the conscious selection of the pathway 
pointed out by Christ is the most re- 
munerative, the most interesting and 
the most manly solution of the problem 
of life, he proceeds to consider “Christ 
and the Individual,” “Christ and So- 
ciety” and “Christ and the Daily Life.” 
And the Christ of whom he writes is 
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not the Christ of history or of tne 
creeds, but the living Christ of to-day, 
the unfailing comrade and helper of all 
who try to follow Him. 


“In Search of Arcady” by Nina Wil- 
cox Putnam is a combination of the ro- 
mantic and the extremely realistic. A 
young English nobleman comes to this 
country tacitly fortune hunting. Be- 
fore he can meet the girl picked out for 
him by an elderly friend he makes a 
visit in Lenox and is captivated by a 
young gypsy woman who rides about 
the country in a cart, and peddles her 
wares to the farmers’ wives of the 
country side. The Earl goes to the 
length of purchasing a “ladder-wagon” 
and accompanying her, quite ideally, 
on her jaunts. The country is de- 
scribed in great detail and the narra- 
tive up to this point has spirit. From 
here on, however, the plot is melo- 
drama. The reader finds it hard to 
maintain any interest in anything that 
happens to the heroine, despite all the 
Romany lore and nature description 
that can be introduced. In the end, 
of course, the expected occurs, and all 
difficulties are solved in the disclosure 
of incognitos. Doubleday, Page & 
Co. 


The Right Hon. George W. E. Rus- 
sell takes the title of his book of rem- 
iniscences “One Look Back” (Double- 
day, Page & Co.) from these rollicking 
lines by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch: 


Never we wince, though none deplore 
us, 
We, who go reaping that we sowed; 
Cities at cock-crow wake before us,— 
Hey, for the lilt of the London road! 
One look back, and a rousing chorus! 
Never a palinode! 


It is somewhat in the jovial spirit of 
these lines that Mr. Russell recalls the 
changes which have taken place in pol- 
in social affairs, and in the pro- 
fifty or more years 
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which his memory records for him. 
He has been long in parliamentary and 
public life, has seen service in several 
ministries, has enjoyed the personal 
friendship of some of the greatest of 
English statesmen, and has been a close 
observer of the literary and religious 
tendencies of the last half century. 
Looking back over it all, he writes in 
a cheerful and buoyant spirit, with un- 
shaken faith and in a broad and kindly 
temper; and withal, in a style delight- 
fully urbane and diverting. There are 
five illustrations. 


“The Squirrel Cage,’ by Dorothy 
Canfield is a novel with a thesis, but 
the question is so vitally a part of the 
story that the reader hardly realizes 
until the end that the story is not the 
main point. The tale begins in a lit- 
tle town in the Middle West with the 
homecoming of a young girl from school 
and a “trip to Europe.” She is sin- 
gularly keen of mind though untrained 
and she is at once made restive by her 
mother’s social efforts and the scram- 
bling life of the little town. She hap- 
pens to meet a strangely attractive 
young hermit carpenter who has cast 
off the bonds of “things.” The two 
fall naturally into the same mood 
whenever they meet and he gives her, 
as her mother would say, “queer 
ideas.” They are not strong enough, 
however, to prevent ber marriage to a 
successful and aspiring young business 
man of the town. The book tells 
mainly of their married life, Paul ab- 
sorbed in business and Lydia suffering 
for lack of understanding and guid- 
ance. It is a powerful story with a 
powerful dénouement. The treatment 
is raw in spots and sketchy in others, 
and sometimes the author’s contention, 
that America is letting ‘‘things” inter- 
fere with the home, over-reaches the 
plot, but the novel is still far beyond 
the average of the novels of the day 
and is well worth reading. Henry 
Holt Co. 











